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Sales by Auction. 
Valuable Collection of Antiquities, Bronzes, Ornamental 
China, Glass, Plate, Shells, Minerals, &c. of the late Rev. 


H. S. Cotton. 
1 bere S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and 


CO, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 4, and following day, at One precisely, the 
COLLECTION of ANTIQUITIES, Bronzes, Ornamental 
China, Glass, Plate, Miniatures, Prints, and Drawings, 
Paintings, Shells, and Minerals, and other interesting objects 
of the late Rev. Horace Salusbury Cotton, Ordinary of New- 
gate.—To be viewed on Friday and Saturday prior to the 
sale, and catalogues had. 





Valuable and curious Library of the late Rev. H. S. Cotton. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and 
CO. Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 7, and following day, at One precisely, the 
REMAINING PORTION of the valuable and curious 
LIBRARY of the late Rev. Horace Salusbury Cotton, Ordi- 
nary of Newgate; comprising many Works on Angling, 
including illustrated copies of Walton’s Angler, valuable 
Topographical Works, Books of Engravings, rare and curi- 
ous facetize, autographs manuscripts, &c.—May be viewed 
the day prior, and catalogues had. 





Business for Sale. 
TATIONERY and BOOKSELLER’S 
BUSINESS to be DISPOSED OF, situate in the 
best part of Camberwell. The shop fitted up in the most 
convenient manner. As the present occupier has other en- 
gagements requiring the whole of his time, it‘will be parted 
with on moderate terms, and will be found an advantageous 
Opportunity to any one wishing to commence in the above 
business. 
Apply to Mr. J. B, Smith, bookseller, &c. Camberwell- 
green. 
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O AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS.—To 
be DISPOSED OF, about 100 AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, and FRANKS, of Deceased and Eminent Per- 
sonages, including Dr. Johnson, First Duke of Marlborough, 
&ec. &c. Also the following Franks, viz. :—130 of the M.P.’s 
of the First Parliament of Victoria; 450 ditto of the Last 
Parliament of William IV.; 100 ditto of previous Parlia- 
ments, and 210 of Peers, dated between 1800 and 1840. 
Collectors requiring any of the above can obtain particulars 
and price of Mr. Davizs, 51, Watling-street. 
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RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND. 

Warden—Rev. CHARLES WORDSWORTH, M.A. 

Sub-Warden—Rev. H. E. Moberly, B.A. Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 

French and German Master—A. Whishaw, esq. B.A. of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

Classical Assistant—H. Witherby, esq. B.A. of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

Elementary Master and Teacher of Music—M. J. Plant, 
late of St. Mark’s, Chelsea, 

PUBLIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

The School is now open, Charge for education (including 
instruction in Religion, Classics, Mathematics, Modern 
Languages, Singing, &c.) Board, Lodging, Washing, Me- 
dical Attendance, and every necessary expense incurred at 
the College, 70/, per annum, to be paid half-yearly. En- 
sang Fee 5/, All necessary Clothing to be provided by the 

Oys. 

Exhibitions of the value of 30/. per annum are yearly 
offered for competition. The examination takes place after 
Midsummer, 


The holidays are twice a year: at Midsummer, from 20th | 


July, seven weeks ; and at Christmas, from 20th of Decem- 
ber, five weeks. 

Times of admission, after the Midsummer and Christmas 
holidays. The present holidays end on Wednesday, Sept. 6, 
on which day every boy will be expected at the College by 
five o’clock. 

Applications for admission may he made to the Rev. the 
Warden, Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth ; or to the Se- 
cretary, Charles G. Reid, 82, George-street, Edinburgh. 


CHOOL of ART.—Incorporated Society | 


kK of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East.— 
The SEASON (1848-49) will COMMENCE on Monday, 
September 24. 

Antique and Life Schools.—The classically-draped living 
model for ladies only. 


Lectures on Human and Comparative Anatomy, Geology, | 


and Meteorology, in connection with Landscape Painting, 
Perspective, &c. Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, 
Amateurs eligible as Students. 
Guineas on entrance. 

For particulars and admission apply to the Secretary, at 
the Society’s Rooms, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. Sub- 
scriptions and Donations received by the Secretary; the 
Treasurer, Mr. Tennant, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi; and the 
Society’s bankers, Messrs. Ransom and Co. Pall-mall East. 

Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. A. CLINT, Sec. 





Pew Publications. 
E UCLID SIMPLIFIED for BEGINNERS, 
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by Rev. W. Trouuorg, A.M. 2s. 

The CHURCH in the MOUNTAINS; or, the 
TIMES of DIOCLETIAN, 6d.; cloth, Is. 

REMEMBERED WORDS, 2d.; The GOLD 
RING, 4d. by the Author of ‘‘ Glory, Glory.” 

SCRIPTURE TEXT WAFERS, by the Editor of 
** Wine and Milk for Weary Pilgrims,’’ 1d. per sheet. 

W. Foster, 28, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 








Nearly ready, 
HE ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE 
ACTS, with Introduction, Illustrative Notes, and 
copious Index. 

By THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of the ‘‘New Magistrates’ and Parish Officers’ 
Law,’ the ‘‘ Practice of Summary Convictions,’’ &c. 

These Statutes, which came into operation on the 2nd of 
October, are the Code which will henceforth regulate the 
entire Proceedings before Magistrates, and therefore will be 
in hourly requisition by all Attorneys and Magistrates. 

Mr. Sounders? edition is in the press, and will be issued 
immediately on their receiving the Royal assent, and copies 
will be despatched by the earliest post afterwards, post paid, 


to any Magistrate or Attorney, by transmitting an order for | 
Price 5s. 6d. boards; | 


it to the Publisher immediately. 
7s. half-bound ; 8s. bound in law calf, or circuit binding ; 
and Qs. interleaved. Orders should state which of them is 
desired. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


and | 
Annual subscription, Two | 


Hew Publications. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 


SEPTEMBER contains, among other Articles, a 
complete Report of the Proceedings of the British Archzo- 
logical Institute at Lincoln, with a View of the Ruins of the 
Bishop’s Palace; Walpole’s Letters to the Countess of 
Ossory ; Xenophon of Ephesus; Jacques van Artevelde 
(concluded) ; Supposititious Branch of Devereux, &c. With 
Review of New Publications, Literary and Scientific Intelli- 
gence, Historical Chronicle, and Obituary. Price 2s. 6d. 

Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament-street. 





Just published, Vol. I. of 
HE PRACTICE of MORTGAGES of 
REAL and PERSONAL ESTATE, with Prece- 
dents of Forms adapted to every kind of Mortgage Security. 
By WILLIAM HUGHES, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Author 
of ‘‘ The Practice of Sales of Real Property.’’ 
Price 15s. boards; 17s. half-calf; 19s. calf; 1s. 6d. ex- 
tra for interleaving. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





A LL the FORMS prescribed by the AD- 

MINISTRATION of JUSTICE ACTS are in pro- 
gress of publication at the Law Times Office, handsomely 
printed on good paper for writing, and arranged purposely 
for the Publisher by a Magistrate’s Clerk, so that the blanks 
required in practice will be properly measured, and other 
improvements suggested by experience introduced. Lists 
sent to any applicant. Price 2s. per quire, with a consider- 
able reduction where quantities are ordered. 

N.B.—As the Acts come into operation on the Ist of 
October, immediate orders are requested, that the Publisher 
may be enabled ‘o make his arrangements for the supply of 
all in time, the Forms being very numerous. 

Joun CrockrorpD, Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street. 








Just published, 

HE PRACTICE of POOR REMOVALS, 

as regulated by the recent Statute 11 & 12 Vict. c. 31, 

and comprising the Poor Removal Act, with the recent 

Decisions thereon, Forms, Commentary, and Index. By 

EDWARD W. COX, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of ‘‘ Cox’s 

| Criminal Law Cases.”? Price 3s. boards; 4s. bound; 4s. 6d. 
interleaved. 

Law TimEs Office, 29, Essex-street. 








Just published, 
fW\HE LAW and PRACTICE of the 
COUNTY COURTS, including all the Rules and new 
Instructions of the Treasury, all the Cases decided in the 
Superior Courts and in the County Courts, and all the Forms 
now used in the Courts and by the Officers. By EDWARD 
| W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the ‘‘ County 
Courts CuronicLe.”’ The first volume will contain— 
Book I.—The Courts. 
Book I1.—The Officers. 
Cap. 1. The Judge. 
Cap. 2. The Treasurer. 
Cap. 3. The Clerk. 
Cap. 4. The High Bailiff. 
Cap. 5. The Officers generally. 
Book III.—The Sheriffs’ Court of the City of London. 
Book I1V.—The Jurisdiction. 
Cap. 1. As to Locality. 
Cap. 2. As to the Subject-matter. 
Cap. 3. As to the Parties. 
Cap. 4. As to Proceedings. 
Cap. 5. As to the Officers. 
Cap. 6. As to the Profession. 
Cap. 7. As to the Public. 
Book V.—Appeal to the Superior Courts. 
Cap. 1. Mandamus. 
Cap. 2. Prohibition. 
Cap. 3. Certiorari. 
Cap. 4. Suggestion, 

An Appendix will contain a eomplete Alphabetical List of 
all the Parishes, Places, Chapelries, &c. in every County in 
| England and Wales, with its distance from the Court Town, 

a the names and addresses of the Officers of all the 
Courts. 

This volume, which will contain upwards of 700 pages, 
will be sold at the following prices :—Boards, 15s, ; half- 
bound, 17s.; bound in law calf or in circuit-binding, 18s. ; 
bound and interleaved, 20s. 

The Second Volume will contain Book VII.—The Prac- 
| TICE OF THE CovurTs, with all the Forms used therein. 
Book VIII.—Replevin. Book IX.—Recovery of Tene- 
ments. Book X.—Fees and Costs. Book XI.—The Sta- 
tutes, Rules, Orders, Instructions, Schedules, and Miscella- 
neous Matter required for reference. 

N.B. As the Publisher is desirous of regulating the im- 
| pression, he will be obliged by the early transmission of 
| orders for the First Volume, and stating if in boards, half- 
bound, law calf, circuit binding, or interleaved. 

Crockford, Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
eriticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 


by extracts) of new publications ; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 
dom light reading ; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
certainly would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously in- 
structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book.”—Butwer, 





JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—»— 
PHILOSOPHY. 


On the State of Man before the Promulgation 
of Christianity. London, 1848. Pickering. 
Tus is another of the Small Books on Great 
Subjects, the successive volumes of which we 
have had occasion to notice with great com- 
mendation. The present is one of the most 
interesting and valuable of the series. 

The history of man as a race, is like that of 
an individual marked by particular epochs, in 
which the very character of his existence un- 
dergoes a change, and in which, notwithstand- 
ing that his passions, affections, and appetites 
remain the same, their object is so far changed 
that the mature man and the boy are not more 
dissimilar than the people of one age are from 
those of another. 

The author further remarks that these 
changes “ are generally accompanied, rather 
than caused, by a political convulsion as great 
as the moral one.” 





We have a good example of this sort of moral 
earthquake almost within our own days: the 
twenty-five years of revolution and warfare in 
Europe which followed upon the popular outbreak 
in France, in 1789, seemed to place an interval of 
centuries between the last and the present age. 
Science, language, manners, dress, habits of life and 
thought, governments and boundaries of countries, 
have all undergone such a change, that the books 
of the eighteenth century are now only to be re- 
garded as curiosities, which may tell what was the 
state of the world in that apparently remote time 
when steam was but an indication that water was 
boiling, and chemists prattled about phlogiston ; 
when fowling-pieces were primed from a powder- 
horn; when there was but a mule road over the | 
Alps, and the transit to India occupied six months ; 
when men wore laced coats, and women hooped 
petticoats ; and when Richardson’s lengthy novels, 
and Hume’s meagre history, were held up as pat- 
terns of perfection in their way. It needs but to 
look through a library formed in the last century to 
shew that the completeness of this revolution of 
ideas and of things is not here exaggerated. 
Scarcely a book will be found available for present 
use, farther than as a record of the state of know- 
ledge and manners in former times. 


If such an event could have had so great an 
influence, what must have been that of so vast 
a moral change as was made by Christianity ? 
That we may understand the extent of this in- 
fluence, and of the changes wrought by it, the 
author of this little volume has endeavoured 
to sketch the state of man previous to the 
promulgation of the Christian code. 

At once he discovers a marked distinction 
between the two eras :— 


On examining attentively the various systems of 
civilization which at different periods have united 
under their banner the greater part of mankini, 
one broad and striking difference between the an- 
cient and the modern presents itself to the inquirer: 
Under the first the animal, under the second the 
spiritual nature of man is made the subject of chief 
attention; and this at once gives a distinctive cha- 
racter to the two, which it will be the more inter- 
esting to trace, because in it probably, we shall 
find at once the cause, and the effect of the Divine 
interference. 


discernible in the 


Another difference is 


| perished with that stroke. 


tionary and the progressive systems; the one 
leading to certain decay, and the other towards 
the perfecting of man’s condition. The sta- 
tionary system was the aim of all the legisla- 
tors of the ancient world. They sought to 
stereotype man; and Egypt was at the head 
of the stationary and Athens of the progressive 
system. 

We have not space to follow our author in 
his review of the effects of these systems, as 
illustrated in the histories of the various na- 
tions who were subjected to them ; but we must 
be content with citing his own summary and 
the lesson he extracts from them and com- 
mend the perusal of the entire essay to our 
thoughtful readers :— 

The world has learned its lesson: never again 
can a sensual ceremonial system be established : 
our thoughts, our views, our objects, are wholly 
changed, and a different and a higher principle is 
acknowledged as the foundation of all legislation. 
But let us not mistake the past: Christianity did 
not teach a lesson wholly new to individual minds ; 
the wise and the good of all ages had argued out 
for themselves enough of its great truths to live 
virtuously, and to die with the hope at least, of a 
blessed immortality. But these truths had had 
very little share in the government of nations: 
here and there, for a time, a small community 
adopted a purer system, but more frequently the 
preacher of righteousness stood in opposition to 
the laws, no less than to the corrupt customs of 
the people; and too often had to pay with fortune 
or life for having dared to raise his voice against 
the prevalent corruption. God had ‘not left him- 
self without a witness’’ in the breasts of men; but 
in the senate, or on the throne, his laws were 
neglected for some miserable substitute, which the 
prejudices, the ambition, or the covetousness of the 
governing powers had set up in their place. It 
was this which threatened to perpetuate the de- 
gradation of the human race. The moral law was 
not unknown: an apostle of Christ could hardly 
have uttered a purer doctrine than Cicero addressed 
|to those who had yet ears to hear, or a heart to 
| receive it, only sixty years before the birth of the 
| Messiah. But how was this doctine met ?—The 
age was too profligate to endure the reproofs of 
the moralist—the country banished the Consul who 
had saved it from plunder and massacre: the licen- 





{tious Triumvir issued his mandate for the death | 


of the man under whose rebuke he had writhed : 
and the last Roman worthy of the public confidence 
Well might the Holy 
Spirit say, ‘‘I looked and there was none to help, 
and I wondered that there was none to uphold ’’— 
and well was it for us that he deigned to add, 
‘Then mine own arm brought salvation.” A 
GREATER than Cicero was needed, and He came ; 
but it was not to be expected that in such a state 
of things as has been described above, a different 
fate should attend him: it was not to be expected 
that the proud, and at the same time corrupt 
rulers of the Jews would hear with patience 
their hypocrisy, their ambition, their grasping 
covetousness, unmasked and rebuked, The preacher 
of the Truth who dares to proclaim it openly toa 
corrupt majority, must always prepare himself 
to be the victim of his boldness: so it has been 
in all ages; and so it must be till the maxims of 
Christianity are fully those of the world. But it 
was no longer a powerless individual who now 
poured his blood for the cause of right and justice : 


| those who had fled from ¢he man when suffering 


the vengeance of unjust rulers, found their courage 
rise when they saw the ascension of tHE Gop from 
the earth he had deigned to reclaim as his own. 
It was in vain that threats were used, and penalties 
inflicted ; they were powerless to silence the voice 
which proclaimed the message of God to man. Nor 
was it a message alone: the pattern of all that was 
lovely in human nature had been exhibited to the 
world, and those who had loved and admired the man 
—and who that sawand heard him did not?—counted 
it gain and glory to fulfil the mission of the Gop who 
who had deigned to assume a character so calcu- 





We note the sta- 


systems of government. 


lated to win their affections. When “ to die and 








to be with Christ ’’ was the object of their ambi- 
tion, what human force could prevent his disciples 
from doing his bidding? Thus the work went on: 
—as long as the ruling powers opposed, none pro- 
fessed Christianity who were not enough influenced 
by its doctrines to be ready, when the occasion 
came, ‘‘ to shed their blood for their Saviour, as he 
had shed his blood for them;’’ and when the ear- 
nestness of purpose which persecution had secured 
in the early Church, gave way to the indolence of 
hereditary faith, the governors of the people had 
already become the Conservators of Christianity in 
form if not in spirit ; and the perfect example which 
they acknowledged it to be their duty to follow, 
shamed them into enacting laws which maintained 
the doctrine, even if they found it hard to walk in 
the steps of Christ. The moral law was acknow- 
ledged as paramount, and gradually the legislator 
found himself obliged to remodel his code upon 
purer principles. 

The great work is still in progress ; and who that 
wishes well to mankind would desire to arrest it ? 
Yet strange to say, there is hardly any fundamental 
principle of Christianity that has not been opposed 
by prejudice till it has engendered a fierce claim of 
right on the part of the oppressed class, and the 
law of love, and the religion of peace, has had to 
be enforced by men with arms in their hands ; 
while those who had no arms, or could not use 
them, had to suffer still in spite of the professed 
Christianity of those who claimed the authority 
over them. This should not be :—legislators should 
not wait to be terrified into concessions ; times and 
circumstances alter, and laws of course must alter 
with them ; but the Christian legislator should go 
farther, and have a higher object :—he should en- 
deavour to train immortal beings for happiness, by 
giving all the freedom of action consistent with the 
maintenance of society, to every class; male and 
female, young and old, rich and poor; and to make 
this possible to a larger extent every day, by ren- 
dering intellectual culture easier and more general. 
This is the object of Christianity: when God made 
the human race responsible agents, he taught at the 
same time that all must have the liberty of sponta- 
neous action, or the making them so was a piece of 
cruel tyranny. It is not my business here to enter 
on a review of the laws of this, or any other 
country, or to say how far they accord with this 
great principle of Christianity ; but this I do say, 
that though the laws of Europe may have acknow- 
ledged Christian principles to a certain extent, and 
| though many steps have been made of late years 
| towards a truer appreciation of what those princi- 
| ples are, there is no country which would not be 
rendered happier by a revision of much that they 
hold ‘‘ time honoured”’ and venerable ; and it is not 
now, when every throne in Europe quakes to its 
foundation, because this has not been done, that 
this assertion will be denied. Let us take care, 
then, that England, at least, shall give freely, and 
in time, what a Christian monarch and a Christian 
senate cannot withhold without sinning against that 
God before whom no distinctions are known; be- 
fore whom ‘ there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond 
nor free, male nor female. 














| BIOGRAPHY. 
| Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. 
Edited by Lord Braysrooke. Vol. II. 
| BoswELL’s minute record of the sayings and 
|doings of his great man, is fairly eclipsed in 
interest by this record of himself, by a man 
who was great in his own estimation. The 
| world does not possess such a revelation of a 
man as this Diary of Samuel Pepys. Diaries 
and autobiographies we have, indeed, in abund- 
| ance; but they were written with an eye to their 
| passing some day into the printer’s hands. 


| Pepys, however, appears to have confided his 


\thoughts and doings to paper, as to a confes- 
| sional,—making a clean breast of it: setting out 
the most trifling as gravely as the most im- 
| portant incidents; recording his peccadilloes as 


| methodically as his acts of virtue, or his ex- 
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penditure, and as if he imagined that they 
could never be seen by any eye but his own. 
In this lies their peculiar charm ; we feel that 
they are genuine: the stamp of truth is upon 
every word. We are made to partake his for- 
tunes; we are on the most familiar terms with 
him; he is a personal acquaintance. Weknow 
as much about him as he knows of himself; 
there is not a corner of his mind to which we 
have not access: we are more familiar with 
him than with ourselves, for to have read his 
Diary, is to have read the man. 

The second volume is not quite so interest- 
ing as was the first, perhaps, because it does 
not come with the same freshness. It is, how- 
ever, full of curious passages, which we might 
extract with certainty of amusing our readers ; 
but we can find room only for a few of them. 

What traits of Society in 1662 are these !— 


July 28th.—Up early, and by six o’clock, after 
my wife was ready, I walked with her to the George 
at Holborne Conduit, where the coach stood to 
carry her and her maid to Bugden; so I took a 
troubled though willing good-bye, because of the 
sad condition of my house, to have a family in it. 
Walked to the water-side, and there took boat for 
the Tower : hearing that the Queen mother is come 
this morning already as high as Woolwich: and 
that my Lord Sandwich was with her; at which my 
heart was glad. 

August 21st.—To Mr. Rawlinson’s, where my 
ungle Wight and my aunt, and some neighbour 
cougles, were at a very good venison pasty. 
Hither come, after we were set down, a most pretty 
young lady, only her hands were not white nor 
handsome, which pleased me well, and I found her 
to be sister to Mrs. Anne Wight. We were good 
company, and had a very pretty dinner. 

Oct. 12th (Lord’s day).—Made myself fine with 
Captain Ferrers’s lace band, being loth to wear my 
own new scallop, it is so fine, and after the barber 
had done with us, to church, where I saw most of 
the gentry of the parish; among others, Mrs. 
Hanbury, a proper lady, and Mr. Bernard, and 
his lady; with her father, my late Lord St. John, 
who looks now like a very plain grave man. Mr. 
Wells preached a pretty good sermon, and they say 
he is pretty well in his wits again. 


Here is an introduction to one whose me- 
mory still survives : — 


27 January, 1663-4.—At the coffee-house, where 
I sat with Sir G. Ascue, and Sir William Petty, 
who in discourse is one of the most rational men 
that ever I heard speak with a tongue, having all 
his notions the most distinct and clear, and did 
among other things (saying that in all his life these 
three books were the most esteemed and generally 
cried up for wit in the world—Religio Medici, 
Osborne’s Advice to a Son, and Hudibras) say 
that in these—the two first principally—the wit 
lies, and confirming some pretty sayings, which 
are generally like paradoxes, by some argument 
smartly and pleasantly urged, which takes with 
people who do not trouble themselves to examine 
the force of an argument which pleases them in the 
delivery, upon a subject which they like; whereas, 
as by many particular instances of mine, and others 
out of Osborne, he did really find fault and weaken 
the strength of many of Osborne’s arguments, so 
that in downright disputation they would not bear 
weight—at least, so far but that they might be 
weakened, and better found in their rooms to con- 
firm what is there said. He shewed finely whence 
it happens that good writers are not admired by the 
present age; because there are but few in any age 
that do mind anything that is abstruse and cu- 
rious; and so longer before any body do put 


the true praise, and set it on foot in the world, | 


the generality of mankind pleasing themselves in 
the easy delights of the world, as eating, drink- 


ing, dancing, hunting, fencing, which we see the 
meanest men do the best—those that profess it. A | 


gentleman never dances so well as*the dancing- 
master ; and an ordinary fiddler makes better music 
for a shilling than a gentleman would do after 


world almost. 


This was the state of London in 1662 :— 


her whether that was the way to the Tower, and 
while she was answering him, another, on the other 
side, snatched away her bundle out of her lap, and 
could not be recovered, but run away with it; 
which vexes me cruelly, but it cannot be helped. 


Another household memorandum :— 


1662. July 6th. (Lord’s day).—Settled my ac- 
counts with my wife for housekeeping, and do see 
that my kitchen, besides wine, fire, candles, sope, 
and many other things, comes to about 30s. a 
week, or a little over. To church, where Mr. 
Mills made a lazy sermon. To supper with my 
Lady Sandwich; who tells me with much trouble, 
that my Lady Castlemaine is still as great (i. e. in- 
timate) with the King, and that the King comes as 
often to her as ever he did. Jack Cole, my old 
friend, found me out at the wardrobe ; and, among 
other things, he told me that certainly most of the 
chief ministers of London would fling up their 
livings ; and that, soon or late, the issue thereof 
would be sad to the King and Court. 


Again for some personal traits :— 


21 Nov. 1662. Within all day long, helping to 
put up my hangings in my house in my wife’s 
chamber, to my great content. To speak to Sir J. 
Minnes at his lodgings where I found many great 
ladies, and his lodgings made very fine indeed. 

24 Nov. 1662. By coach, my cosen Thomas 
Pepys going along with me homeward. I set him 
down by the way; but Lord! how he did endea- 
vour to find out a ninepence to club with me for 
the coach, and for want was forced to give me a 
shilling, and how he still cries ‘‘ Gad !’’ and talks 
of Popery coming in as all the fanatiques do. 

7 Nov. 1662.—By coach to Whitehall, and at 
my lord’s lodgings, hearing that Mrs. Sarah is 
married, I did joy her and kiss her, she owning of 
it; and it seems it is to a cooke. Iam glad she is 
disposed of, for she grows old and is very painfall, 
and one I have reason to wish well for her old ser- 
vice to me. 

7 Dec. 1662.—All three to my aunt Wight’s, 
where great store of her usuall company, and here 
we staid a pretty good while talking—I differing 
from my aunt, as I commonly do, in our opinion of 
the handsomeness of the Queene, which I oppose 
mightily, saying, that if my nose be handsome then 
is hers, and such like. 

19 June, 1663.—To the Rhenish wine-house, 
where Mr. Moore shewed us the French manner, 
when a health is drunk, to bow to him that drunk 
to you, and then apply yourself to him whose lady’s 
health is drunk, and then to the person that you 
drink to, which I never knew before ; but it seems 
it is now the fashion. 

15 Dec. 1662.—Driving through the back side 
of the shambles in Newgate Market, my coach 
plucked down two pieces of beef into the dirt, upon 
which the butchers stopped the horses, and a great 
rout of people in the street, crying that he had 
done him 40s. and 5/. worth of hurt; and so I 
give them a shilling for it, and they were well con- 
tented, and so home. 


Now for another court-ball:— 


Dec. 31st.—William Bowyer tells me how the 
difference comes between his fair cozen Butler and 
Colonel Dillon upon his opening letters of her 
brother’s from Ireland, complaining of his knavery, 
and forging others to the contrary; and so they are 
long ago quite broke off. Mr. Povey and I to White 
Hall; be taking me thither on purpose to carry me 
into the ball this night before the King. He brought 
me first to the Duke’s chamber, where I saw him 
and the Duchess at supper: and thence into the 
room where the ball was to be, crammed with fine 
| ladies ; the greatest of the court. By and by comes 
the King and Queene, the Duke and Duchesse, and 
all the great ones; and after seating themselves, 





| 


28 Jan. 1662-3. My wife came home, and seem- | 
ing to ery, for bringing home in a coach her new | and then the rest of the lords, one after another, 
ferrandin waistecoate, in Cheapside, a man asked | Other ladies: very noble it was, and great pleasure 





spending forty. And so in all the delights of the | the King takes out the Duchesse of York ; and the 


Duke the Duchesse of Buckingham ; the Duke of 


|Monmouth, my Lady Castlemaine; and so other 


lords other ladies; and they danced the Brantle. 
After that, the King led a lady a single coranto ; 


to see. Then to country dances; the King leading 
the first, which he called for; which was, says he, 
‘* Cuckolds all awry,’’ the old dance of England. 
Of the ladies that danced, the Duke of Monmouth’s 
mistress, and my Lady Castlemaine, and a daugh- 
ter of Sir Harry de Vicke’s were the best. The 
manner was, when the King dances, all the ladies 
in the room and the Queen herself stand up; and 
indeed he dances rarely, and much better than the 
Duke of York. Having staid here as long as I 
thought fit, to my infinite content, it being the 
greatest pleasure I could wish now to see at court, 
I went home leaving them dancing. 


A Christmas dinner is thus noted :— 


Dec. 31. To dinner, my wife and I, a fine turkey 
and a minced-pie, and dined in state, poor wretch, 
she and I, and have thus kept our Christmas toge- 
ther all alone almost, having not once been out. At 
the coffee-house, hearing some simple discourse 
about Quakers being charmed by a string about 
their wrists. I bless God I do, after a large ex- 
pense, even this month find that I am worth, in 
money, besides all my household stuff, or any thing 
of Brampton, above 800/. whereof in my Lord 
Sandwich’s hand 700/. and the rest in my hand. 


Thus he records of a Sunday :— 


April 26, 1663 (Lord’s day). Tom coming, with 
whom I was angry for his botching my camlot coat, 
to tell me that my father was at our church. I got 
me ready, and had a very good sermon of a country 
minister upon ‘‘ How blessed a thing it is for 
brethren to live together in unity.’”” My wife, Ash- 
well, and the boy and I, and the dog, over the water, 
and walked to the half-way house, and beyond into 
the fields, gathering of cowslipps, and so to half- 
way house, with some cold lamb we carried with us, 
and there supped, and had a most pleasant walk 
back again, Ashwell all along telling us some parts 
of their maske at Chelsey school, which was very 
pretty, and I find she hath a most prodigious me- 
mory, remembering so much of things acted six or 
seven years ago. So home, being sleepy, without 
prayers to-bed, for which God forgive me! 


His wife fills a very prominent place in the 
Diary after this fashion :— 


27 Dec. 1662.—Sat late talking with my wife 
about our entertaining Dr. Clerke’s lady and Mrs. 
Pierce shortly, being in great pain that my wife 
hath never a winter gowne, being almost ashamed 
of it that she should be seen in a taffeta one when 
all the world wears moyr; but we could not come 
to any resolution what to do therein, other than to 
appear as she is. 

28 March, 1664.—My wife had messages from 
her mother to-day ; who sent for her old morning- 
gown, which was almost past wearing ; and I used 
to call it her kingdom, from the ease and content 
she used to have in the wearing of it. I am glad I 
do not hear of her begging anything of more value. 

6 Dec. 1663. My wife and I all the afternoon 
at arithmetique, and she is come to do addition, 
substraction and multiplication very well. 


How delightfully naive are the following !— 


May 22nd.—Rendall, the house-carpenter, at 
Deptford hath sent me a fine blackbird which I 
went to see. He tells me he was offered 20s. for 
him, as he came along, he do so whistle. We 
walked pleasantly to Woolwich in our way, hearing 
the nightingales sing. 

Sept. 8th.—Dined at home with my wife. It 
being washing-day, we had a good pie baked of 
a leg of mutton; and then to Moxon’s, and there 
bought a payre of globes, cost me 3/. 10s. with 
which I am well pleased. 

Sept. 9th.—I met with Ned Pickering, he telling 
me the whole business of my Lord’s folly with this 
Mrs. Becke at Chelsey, of all which I am ashamed 
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to see my Lord so grossly play the fool, to the 
flinging off of all honour, friends, servants, and 
every thing and person that is good, with his carry- 
ing her abroad, and playing on his lute under her 
window, and forty other poor sordid things, which 
I am grieved to hear, but believe it no purpose for 
me to meddle with it, but let him go on till God 
Almighty and his own conscience and thoughts of 
his lady and family do it. 

Oct. 21st.—Come my brother Tom tome. We 
did resolve of putting me into a better garbe, and, 
among other things, to have a good velvet cloak— 
that is, of cloth lined with velvet, and other things 
modish, and a perruque, and so he and my wife 
out to buy me velvet. This evening I began to 
enter my wife in arithmetique, in order to her stu- 
dying of the globes, and she takes it very well, and 
I hope I shall bring her to understand many fine 
things. 

Oct. 27th.—Mr. Coventry tells me to-day that 
the Queene had a very good night last night; but 
yet it is strange that still she raves and talks of 
little more than of ber having of children, and 
fancys now that she hath three children, and that 
the girle is very like the King. And this morning, 
about five o’clock, the physician, feeling her pulse, 
thinking to be better able to judge, she being still 
and asleep, waked her, and the first word she said 
was, ‘* How do the children ?”’ 

1663. Jan. 8th (Lord’s day).—To church, where 
I found that my coming in a perriwigg did not 
prove so strange as I was afraid it would; for I 
thought that all the church would presently have 


cast their eyes all upon me, but I found no such | 


thing. 


They had engaged, as lady’s maid for Mrs. 
Pepys, a young woman called GosNELL, who 
afterwards took to the stage. The entries 
relating to her are very amusing. 


17 Nov. 1662.—After dinner talking with my 
wife and making Mrs. Gosnell sing; and then, 
there being no coach to be got, by water to White- 
hall; but Gosnell, not being willing to go through 
bridge, we were forced to land and take water again, 
and put her and her sister ashore at the Temple. 
I am mightily pleased with her humour and 
singing. 

22 Nov. 1662.—This day I bought the book of 
country dances against my wife’s woman Gosnell 
comes, who dances finely. 

29 Nov. 1662.—My wife and I pretty pleasant, 
for that her brother brings word that Gosnell, 
which my wife and I in discourse do pleasantly call 
our Marmotte, will certainly come next week, 
which God grant may be for the best. 

7 Dec. 1662.—To church this morning with my 
wife, which is the first time she hath been at church 
since her going to Brampton, and Gosnell attending 
her, which was very graceful. 

8 Dec. 1662.—Home by coach, where I find my 
wife troubled about Gosnell, who brings word that 
her uncle, Justice Jiggins, requires her to come 
three times a week to him, to follow some business 
that her mother interests her with all, and that, 
unless she may have that leisure given her, he will 
not have her take any place. 

9 Dec. 1662.—Anon went Gosnell away, which 
did trouble me too; though upon many considera- 
tions, it is better that I am rid of the charge. All 
together makes my house appear very lonely. My 
wife and I melancholy to bed. 

26 Dec. 1662.—To the Duke’s house and saw 
The Villain. Here I saw Gosnell and her sister 
at a distance, and could have found in my heart to 
have accosted them, but thought it not prudent. 

29 May, 1663.—To the Duke’s house, and there 
saw The Slighted Maid, wherein Gosnell acted 
Eromena, a great part, and did it very well, and J 
believe will do it better and better, and prove a 


so did Harris also go out of the tune to agree with 
her.”’ 

Here is a criticism on SHAKSPEARE’S 
Henry the Eighth :— 


January Ist, 1664.—At the coffee-house, where 
much talking about a very rich widow, young and 
handsome, of one Sir Nicholas Gold’s, a merchant, 
lately fallen, and of great courtiers that already 
look after her—her husband not dead a week yet. 
She is reckoned worth 80,0007. Went to the Duke’s 
house. The first play I have been at these six 
months, according to my last vowe, and here saw 
the so much cried up play of Henry the Eighth, 
which, though I went with resolution to like it, is 
so simple a thing, made up of a great many patches, 
that, besides the shows and processions in it, there 
is nothing in the world good or well done. 


Another scene at Court. 


Feb. 21st, 1665.—My wife busy in going with her 
woman to the hot-house to bathe herself, after her 
long being within doors in the dirt, so that she now 
pretends to a resolution of being hereafter very clean. 
How long it will hold I can guess. I dined with 
Sir W. Batten and my lady, they being now-a-days 
very fond of me. My Lady Sandwich tells me how 
my Lord Castlemaine is coming over from France, 
and it is believed will soon be made friends with his 
lady again. What mad freaks the mayds of honour 
at court have! that Mrs. Jenings, one of the dut- 
chesse’s maids, the other day dressed herself like an 
orange wench, and went up and down and cried 
oranges ; till, falling down, or by some accident, her 
fine shoes were discerned, and she put to a great 
deal of shame ; that such as these tricks being or- 
dinary, and worse among them, thereby few will 
venture upon them for wives. My Lady Castle- 
maine will in merriment say, that her daughter, not 
above a year old or two, will be the first mayd in 
the court that will be married. This day my lord 
Sandwich writ me word from the Downes, that he is 
like to be in town this week. 


We conclude with a bit of sentiment. 


Feb. 23rd.—(Shrove Tuesday.)—This day, by 
| the blessing of God, I have lived thirty-one years in 
the world ; and, by the grace of God, I find myself 
| not only in good health in everything, but only pain 
| upon taking cold; and also in a fair way of coming 
| to a better esteem and estate in the world than ever 
| IT expected. But I pray God give mea heart to 
fear a fall, and to prepare for it ! 


| 
| 


| Final Memorials of Charles Lamb : consisting 
chiefly of his Letters not before published, 
with Sketches of some of his Companions. By 
Tuomas Noon Tatrourb, one of his 
Executors. In 2 vols. London, 1848. 
Moxon. 








[SRKCOND NOTICE. ] 
|Ar the period of Miss Lams’s return from 
the asylum, an old maiden aunt formed, with 
herself and her brother, the little household. 
Shortly after the lamentable death of Mrs. 
LamB, the old lady had been invited to reside 
with a wealthy female relation. 
soon, however, became weary of her protégée, | 
(LAMB supposes from jealousy of the fond re- | 
collection she retained of her former home,) and 
returned her upon his hands, to the no small | 
inconvenience of one whose pecuniary means | 
were so limited as his. To the care of an 
imbecile father and an insane sister was now 
superadded that of a sick and dying aunt. Yet 
was she received with kindness. 

In a letter to CoLeRIDGE, written before 
his father’s death, Lams thus affectionately, 





good actor. 

10 Dec. 1664.—My wife and I and Mercer to| 
the Duke’s house, and there saw The Rivals, | 
which is no excellent play, but good acting in it; 
especially Gosnell comes and sings and Postel 


yet with a touch of humour, alludes to this | 
poor old woman, who is evidently the aunt 
commemorated in “'The Dissertation upon | 
Roast Pig,” and elsewhere :— 


My poor old aunt, whom you have seen, the 


This lady | 





things, when I, schoolboy-like, only despised her 
for it, and used to be ashamed to see her come 
and sit herself down on the old coal-hole steps 
as you went into the old grammar-school, and open 
her apron and bring out her basin, with some nice 
thing she had caused to be saved for me; the good 
old creature is now lying on her deathbed. I can- 
not bear to think on her deplorable state. To the 
shock she received on that our evil day, from which 
she never completely recovered, I impute her ill- 
ness. She says, poor thing, she is glad to come 
home to die with me. I was always her favourite : 
‘*No after friendship ere can raise 
The endearments of our early days ; 
Nor e’er the heart such fondness prove, 
As when it first began to love.” 

The fatigue occasioned to Miss Lams by 
her attendance upon her dying aunt brought 
on another attack of insanity. Upon the death 
of the poor old lady, Lams, alone and in sor- 
row, wrote thus :— 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

My dear Coleridge,—I don’t know why I write, 
except from the propensity misery has to tell her 
griefs. Hetty died on Friday night, about eleven 
o’clock, after her long illness ; Mary, in consequence 
of fatigue and anxiety, is fallen ill again, and I was 
obliged to remove her yesterday. I am left aloneina 
house with nothing but Hetty’s dead body to keep 
me company. To-morrow I bury her, and then I 
shall be quite alone with nothing but a cat to re- 
mind me that the house has been full of living 
beings like myself. My heart is quite sick, and I 
don’t know where to look for relief. Mary will 
get better again, but her constantly being liable to 
such relapses is dreadful; nor is it the least of our 
evils that her case and all our story is so well known 
around us. We are in a manner marked. Excuse 
my troubling you, but I have nobody by me to 
speak to me. | I slept out last night, not being able 
to endure the change and the stillness. But I did 
not sleep well, and must come back to my own 
bed. Iam going to try and get a friend to come 
and be with me to-morrow. I am completely ship- 
wrecked. My head is quite bald. I almost wish 
that Mary were dead. God bless you. Love to 
Sara and Hartley.—C. Lams. 


The vicissitudes of his sister’s health are 
| reflected in the alterations of LAMB’s spirits, 
| from despondency to playfulness. Inthe year 
succeeding the events already detailed he 
| visited COLERIDGE at Stowey, but declined a 
subsequent invitation, on account of Miss 
Lamps, fearing for her the excitement of his 
|friend’s brilliant imagination and wonderful 
powers of conversation. He says, “ I consider 
her as perpetually on the brink of madness. I 
think you would almost make her dance within 
/an inch of the precipice; she must be with 
duller fancies and cooler intellects.” Some 
idea may be afforded of the extent to which 
Lames carried his devotion to his sister, and 
|of his extreme solicitude for her welfare and 
happiness, when we find him, in another letter 
to the same friend, remarking, in allusion to a 
visit he had been paying at Oxford, “Un- 
luckily it was not a family where I could take 
Mary with me, and I am afraid there is some- 
thing of dishonesty in any pleasure I take 
without her.” 

Lamp’s letters at this period abound with 
allusionsto the character and doings of GEorGE 
Dyer, at this time his only literary acquaint- 
ance in London, and whose adventure in the 
New River, about twenty years afterwards, 
when on avisit to the brother and sister at 
Colnebrook Cottage, Islington, formed the sub- 
ject of one of “the last Essays of Elia.” 

Mr. Serjeant TaLrourp draws the follow- 
ing antithetical comparison between the cha- 
racters of the two friends :— 








For him (Dyer) Lamb cherished all the esteem 


finely ; but for all that, fell out of the key, so that | kindest, goodest creature to me when I was at| that his guileless simplicity of character and gen- 


the musique could not play to her afterwards; and | school ; who used to toddle there to bring me good | tleness of nature could inspire; in those qualities 
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“* How steep, how painful, the ascent ; 


the friends were akin; but no men could be more] read Shakspeare (whom he calls an original, but 
opposite to each other in intellectual qualifications | irregular genius) ; but it was a good while ago; and 
and tastes. Lamb, in all things, original, and re- | he has dipped into Rowe and Otway, I suppose 
joicing in the quaint, the strange, the extravagant ; | having found their verses in ‘‘ Johnson’s Lives,’’ at 
Dyer, the quintessence of learned commonplace; | full length; and upon this slender ground he has 
Lamb, wildly catching the most evanescent spirit | undertaken the task. He never seemed even to 
of wit and poetry ; Dyer, the wondering disciple of | have heard of Fletcher, Ford, Marlowe, Massinger, 
their established forms. Dyer, officiating as a re-| and the worthies of Dodsley’s Collection ; but he 
vering high priest at the altar of the muses—such | is to read all these to prepare him for bringing 
as they were in the staid, antiquated trim of the | out his ‘ Parallel’? in the winter. I find he is 
closing years of the eighteenth century, before they | also determined to vindicate Poetry from the 
found sentimental attachments in Germany, or | shackles which Aristotle and some others have im- 
flirted with revolutionary France, or renewed their | posed upon it, which is very good-natured of him, 
youth by drinking the Spirit of the Tabus. | and very necessary just now. Now I am touching 
Lamb esteemed and loved him so well, that he felt |so deeply upon poetry, can I forget that I have 
himself entitled to make sport with his peculiarities ; | just received from D a magnificent copy of 
but it was as Fielding might sport with his own| his guinea Epic. Four-and-twenty books to read 
idea of Parson Adams, or Goldsmith with his Dr. |in the dog-days! I got as faras the mad monk the 
Primrose. | firstday, and fainted. Mr. D ’s genius strongly 


: ae ‘ ~ Nee were 
So very characteristic both of the writer and | Points him to the “ Pastoral,” but his inclinations 











It needs the evidence of close deduction 

To know that ever I shall gain the top.’”” 
You must know that Joe is lame, so that he had 
some reason for so saying. These two lines, I as- 
sure you, are taken totidem literis, from a very 
popular poem. Joe is also an Epic poet as well 
as a Descriptive, and has written a tragedy, though 
both his drama and epopzeia are strictly descriptive, 
and chiefly of the beauties of Nature, for Joe thinks 
man, with all his passions and frailties, not a proper 
subject for the Drama, Joe’s tragedy hath the 
following surpassing speech in it—some king is 
told that his enemy has engaged twelve archers to 
come over in a boat from an enemy’s country and 
way-lay him; he thereupon pathetically exclaims— 


‘* Twelve, dost thou say ? Curse on those dozen villains !’” 


D—— read two of the acts out to us, very gravely 
on both sides till he came to this heroic touch— 
and then he asked us what we laughed at? I had 


of the subject, and so amusing in themselves He imi- 
are the traits of Dyrr, recorded in the cor- 
respondence of his friend, that we are loath to 
omit any of them. Our limits however com- 
pel us to undertake the difficulty of a selection, 
where all is equally good. The following is 
contained in a letter to Sournry :— 


I shewed my ‘‘ Witch’’ and ‘‘ Dying Lover’’ to 
Dyer last night, but George could not comprehend 
how that could be poetry which did not go upon 
ten feet, as George and his predecessors had taught 
it to do; so George read me some lectures on the 
distinguishing qualities of the Ode, the Epigram, 
and the Epic, and went home to illustrate his doc- 
trine, by correcting a proof sheet of his own Lyrics. 
George writes odes where the rhymes, like fashion- 
able man and wife, keep a comfortable distance of 
six or eight lines apart, and calls that ‘* observing 
the laws of verse.’’ George tells you before he 
writes, that you must listen with great attention, 
or you'll miss the rhymes. I did so and found 
them pretty exact. George, speaking of the dead 
Ossian, exclaimeth ‘‘ Dark are the poet’s eyes.”’ I 
humbly represented that his own eyes were dark, 
and many a living bard’s besides, and suggested to 
him, ‘‘ Closed are the poet’s eyes.’” But that would 
not do. I found there was an antithesis between 
the darkness of his eyes and the splendour of his 
genius; and I acquiesced. 


And eminently distinguished by what Mr. 
TALFouRD happily describes as the ‘* quaint 
sweetness” of Lamp’s style, is this letter 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


George Dyer is the only literary character I am 
happily acquainted with; the oftener I see him the 
more deeply I admire him. He is goodness itself. 
If I could but calculate the precise date of his 
death, I would write a novel on purpose to make 
George the hero. I could hit him off to a hair. 
George brought a Dr. A—— to see me. The doc- 
tor is a very pleasant old man, a great genius for 
agriculture, one that ties his breeches-knees with a 
packthread, and boasts of having had disappoint- 
ments from ministers. The Doctor happened to 
mention an epic poem, by one Wilkie, called the 
‘* Epigionad”’ in which he assured us there is 
not one tolerable line from beginning to end, but 
all the characters, incidents, &c. verbally copied 
from Homer. George, who had been sitting 
quite inattentive to the Doctor’s criticism, no 
sooner 
pericranicks, then up he gets, and declares he must 
see the poem immediately : where was it to be had ? 
An epic poem of eight thousand lines, and he not 
hear of it! There must be some things good in it, 
and it was necessary he should see it, for he had 
touched pretty deeply upon that subject in his 
criticism upon the Epic. George has touched 
pretty deeply upon the Lyric, I find; he has also 
prepared a dissertation upon the Drama, and the 
comparison of the English and German theatres. 
As I rather doubted his competency to do the latter, 
knowing that his particular ¢urn lies in the lyric 
species of composition, I questioned George what 
English plays he had read. I found that he had 


felt the sound of Homer strike his} 
| face he had set out with a principle of criticism fun- | Compact between author and reader. 


divert him perpetually from his calling. 
tates Southey as Rowe did Shakspeare, with his 
‘‘ Good-morrow to ye, good master Lieutenant.” 
Instead of a man, a woman, a daughter, he writes 


no more muscle that day. A poet who chooses to 
read out his own verses has but a limited power 
over you. There is a bound where his authority 
ceases. 





one a man, one a woman, one his daughter. In- : 

stead of the king, the hero, he constantly writes,| The life of Lams affords but little scope for 
he the king, he the hero; two flowers of rhetoric | eventful or picturesque narrative. Outwardly 
palpably from the “Joan.” But Mr. D |its history is entirely comprised in what he 
soars to a higher pitch ; and when he is original, it | styles “the acts of his distressful drama and 
is in a most original way indeed. His terrific | the snatches of pleasure between.” One long 
scenes are indefatigable. Serpents, asps, spiders, | unvaried vista of regularly alternating light and 
ghosts, dead bodies, staircases made of nothing,| shade, The interest is concentrated upon the 








— er — a ringirath inner life of the man, partly produced by, and 
plums in his pudding as my grandmother used to | partly the apne % so singular a —. As 
do ;—and then his emerging from hell’s horrors | in a mirror, every feature of the —o eart 
into light, and treading on the pure flats of this of Lams are faithfully reflected in his corre- 
earth—for twenty-three books together !—C. L. spondence, and we therefore prefer exhibiting 
them to our readers by extracts from his let- 

How full of humour is this, and what a pic- | ters, rather than by endeavouring to delineate 
ture does it present of a literary oddity !— them by any imperfect description of our own. 
About the year 1801, Lams endeavoured to 
add to his slender income by writing epigrams 





TO MR. MANNING. 


At length George Dyer’s phrenesis has come to a| for newspapers. 

crisis; he is raging and furiously mad. I waited! ‘The following specimen of criticism is from 
upon the heathen Thursday se’nnight; the first | a letter to WorDsworTH on the reappearance 
symptom which struck my eye, and gave me incon- | of the Lyrical Ballads :— 

trovertible proof of the fatal truth, was a pair of | ‘ } : : 
nankeen pantaloons four times too big for him,| I will mention one more—the delicate and curious 
which the said heathen did pertinaciously affirm to | feeling in the wish for the ‘‘ Cumberland Beggar,” 
benew. They were absolutely ingrained with the | that he may have about him the melody of birds, 
accumulated dirt of ages; but he affirmed them to | although he hear them not. Here the mind know- 
be clean. He was going to visit a lady that was | ingly passes a fiction upon herself, first substituting 
nice about those things, and that’s the reason he | her own feelings for the beggar’s, and in the same 
wore nankeen that day. And he danced, and | breath detecting the fallacy, will not part with the 
capered, and fidgeted, and pulled up his panta- | wish. ‘The Poet’s Epitaph’’ is disfigured, to 
loons, and hugged his intolerable flannel vestment | ™y taste, by the common satire upon parsons and 
closer about his poetic loins ; anon he gave it loose | lawyers in the beginning, and the coarse epithet of 
to the zephyrs which plentifully insinuated their| “‘ pinpoint” in the sixth stanza. All the rest is 
tiny bodies through every crevice, door, window, or | eminently good, and your own. I will Just add 
wainscot, expressly formed for the exclusion of such | that it appears to me a fault in the ** Beggar,’’ that 
impertinents. Then he caught at a proof sheet, | the instructions conveyed in it are too direct, and 
and catched up a laundress’s bill instead,—made a like a lecture ; they don’t slide into the mind of the 
dart at Bloomfield’s Poems, and threw them in reader while he is imagining no such matter. An 
agony aside. I could not bring him to one direct | intelligent reader finds a sort of insult in being told 
reply ; he could not maintain his jumping mind in | “* I will teach you how to think upon this subject. F 
a right line for the tithe of a moment by Clifford’s- | This fault, if 1 am right, is to be found in a ten 
inn clock. He must go to the printer’s imme- | thousandth worse degree in Sterne, and many, many 
diately—the most unlucky accident,—he had struck novelists and modern poets, who continually put up 
off five hundred impressions of his Poems, which | 4 sign-post to shew you where you are to feel. They 
were ready for delivery to subscribers, and the pre- | set out with assuming their readers to be stupid ; 
face must all be expunged! There were eighty pages | Very different from Rodinson Crusoe, The Vicar of 
of preface, and not till that morning had he dis- | Wakefield, Roderick Random, and other beautiful 
covered that in the very first page of the said pre-| bare narratives. Here is implied ard pet gee 

will te 

damentally wrong, which vitiated all his following | you a story, and I suppose you will understand it.’ 
reasoning ;—the preface must be expunged, though | Modern novels, St. Leon and the like, are full of 
it cost him 30/.—the lowest calculation, taking in| such flowers as these—‘‘ Let not my reader sup- 
paper and printing. In vain have his real friends | pose ;”” ‘Imagine, if you can,” &c.—modest ! 
remonstrated against this midsummer madness—_| I will here have done with praise and blame. * * I 
George is as sturdy in his resolution as a primitive | am sorry that Coleridge has christened his ‘ An- 
Christian, and wards and parries off all our thrusts | cient Mariner = ‘A Poet’s Reverie ;” it is as bad 
with one unanswerable fence ;—“ Sir, it’s of great | a3 Bolton the Weaver’s declaration, that he is not a 
consequence that the world is not misled!’ I’ve lion, but only the scenical representation of a lion. 
often wished I lived in the Golden Age, before | What new idea is gained by his title but one sub- 
doubts, and propositions, and corollaries, got into | versive of all credit—which the tale should force 
the world. Now, as Joseph D , bard of | upon us—of its truth! For me, I was never so af- 
Nature, sings, going up Malvern Hills— | fected with any human tale. After first reading it, 
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I was totally possessed with it for many days. I|to the author after the article had been de- 


dislike all the miraculous part of it, but the 
feelings of the man under the operation of such 
scenery dragged me along like Tom Pipe’s magic 
whistle. * * * You will excuse my 
remarks, because I am hurt and vexed that you 
should think it necessary, with a prose apology, to 
open the eyes of dead men that cannot see. 


In the year 1805, Lams was introduced to 
WivuiaM Hazuirt, with whom he formed an 
intimacy that subsisted through life, and to 
whom he addressed many of his letters. In 
1808 Miss Lams, with the assistance of her 
brother, sought to increase their small income 
by the compilation of the Tales from Shakspeare, 
and in the following year was published the 


Poetry for Children, the joint composition of | 


the brother and sister. In the same year they 
removed to those rooms in Inner Temple-lane, 
where they were accustomed to give their Wed- 
nesday evening “suppers,” collecting around 
them in their old-fashioned, low-roofed apart- 
ment, appropriately hung with “ Hogarths,” 
a circle, between which and the brilliant assem- 
blage of wit and intellect met at Holland House 
in that “ old, long, unrivalled library,” amid 
all the appliances of wealth, elegance, and 
luxury, and presided over by the “ venerable 
and benignant countenance ” of Lord Hot- 
LAND, and the grace, tact, and amiability of 
his lady, Mr. Serjeant TaLrourp has drawn 
a most graphic, interesting, and felicitous com- 

arison. Here it was that “ the clean-swept 
oe and whist-tables speak of the spirit of 
Mrs. Battle, and serious looks require ‘ the 
rigour of the game.’” Fatigue and excitement, 
caused by their removal, produced the usual 
deplorable effect upon Miss Lams. Thus 
writes CHARLES Lams, during his sister’s me- 
lancholy absence, upon 

NEW PLACES. 

The rooms are delicious, and the best look back- 
ward into Hare-court, where there is a pump always 
going. Just now itis dry, Hare-court trees come 
in at the window, so it is like living ina garden. I 
try to persuade myself that it is much ‘pleasanter 
than Mitre-court; but, alas! the household gods 
are slow to consecrate anew mansion. They are in 
their infancy to me; I do not feel them yet. How 
I hate and dread new places ! 


The same letter contains the following on 


REVIEWS. 


The monthly Review sneers at me, and asks 
** if Comus is not good enouyh for Mr. Lamb?” 
because I have said no good serious dramas have 
been written since the death of Charles the First, 
except Samson Agonistes. So because they do not 
know or won’t remember, that Comus was written 
long before, I am to be set down as an undervaluer 
of Milton. Oh, Coleridge ! do kill those reviews, or 
they will kill us—kill all we like. Be a friend to 
all else, but their foe. 


And this pithy little critique and piece of 
roguish drollery upon the very dull work of a 
most excellent woman— 


Have you read Celebs? It has reached eight 
editions in so many weeks, yet literally it is one of 
the very worst sort of common novels, with the 
drawback of dull religion in it. Had the religion 
been high and flavoured, it would have been some- 
thing. I borrowed this Celebs in Search of a Wife, 
of a very careful, neat, lady, and returned it with 
this stuff written in the beginning :— 

‘If ever I marry a wife, 
I’d marry a landlord’s daughter; 
For then I may sit in the bar, 
And drink cold brandy-and-water.’’ 

SouTHEY having suggested that Lamp 
should write a critique for the Quarterly, on 
the “ Excursion,” at the time of its publication, 
he joyfully complied ; though not without some 
anxiety, to which he gives expression ina letter 


i spatched to the editor, concluding with an ap- 
| prehension which the event proved to be pro- 
| phetic, that “ Gifford and his crew” would 
|* put words into its mouth.” We have not 
room to insert entire his letter to Worps- 
WORTH upon the appearance of the spurious 
article. We give, however, a few passages ex- 
pressive of the indignation at the unworthy 
treatment himself, and more especially his 
friend, had met with :— 


Dear Wordsworth,—I told you my review was a 
very imperfect one. But what you, will see in the 
| Quarterly is a spurious one, which Mr. Baviad 
| Gifford has palmed upon it for mine. I never felt 
| more vexed in my life than when I read it. I can- 
not give you an idea of what he has done to it out 
of spite at me, because he suffered me once to be 
called alunatic in his Review.* The language he 
has altered throughout. Whatever inadequateness 
it had to its subject, it was the prettiest piece of 
prose I ever writ ; and so my sister (to whom alone 
I read the MS.) said. That charm, if it had any, is 
allgone. More than a third of the substance is cut 
away, and that not all from one place, but passim, 
so as to make utter nonsense. Every warm ex- 
pression is changed for a nasty cold one. * * I 
read it at Arch’s shop, with my face burning with 
vexation secretly, with just such a feeling as if it 
had been a review against myself, making false quo- 
tations from me. But I am ashamed to say so 
much about a short piece. How are you served ! 
and the labours of years turned into contempt by 
scoundrels! But I could not but protest against 
your taking that thing as mine. Every pretty ex- 
pression (I know there were many)—every warm 
expression (there was nothing else)—is vulgarised 
and frozen. If they catch mein their camps again, 
let them pitchcock me! They had a right to do it, 
as no name appears to it, and Mr. Shoemaker Gif- 
ford, I suppose, never waived a right he had since 
he commenced author. Heaven confound him and 
all his caitiffs ! 








In 1820 Lams became associated with the 
| London Magazine, in the pages of which ap- 
| peared his charming “ Essays,” and which 
' then numbered among its contributors some of 
the finest intellects of the period. Here isa 
| graphic sketch of the editor by Mr. Tat- 
| FOURD : — 


Over these contributors John Scott presided, 
himself a critic of remarkable candour, eloquence, 
and discrimination, unfettered by the dogmas of 
contending schools of poetry and art; apt to dis- 
cern the good and beautiful in all; and having as 
editor that which Kent recognised in Lear, which 
subjects revere in kings, and boys admire in school- 
masters, and contributors should welcome in 
editors—authority ; not manifested in a worrying, 
teasing, intolerable interference in small matters, 
but in a judicious and steady superintendence of 
the whole, with a wise allowance of the occasional 
excesses of wit and genius. In this respect Mr. 
Scott differed entirely from a celebrated poet, who 
was induced, just a year after, to undertake the 
editorship of the New Monthly Magazine, an 
office for which it may be said, with all due venera- 
tion for his poetic genius, he was the most unfit 
person who could be found in the wide world of 
letters—who regarded a magazine as if it were a 
| long affidavit, or a short answer in Chancery, in 
which the absolute truth of every sentiment, and the 
propriety of every jest, were verified by the editor’s 
oath or solemn affirmation; who stopped the press; 
balanced contending epithets for a fortnight; and 
at last grew rash in despair, and tossed the nearest, 
and often the worst, article, ‘‘ unwhipped of jus- 
tice,’’ to the impatient printer. Mr. Scott, indeed, 
was more fit to preside over a little commonwealth of 
authors than to hold a despotic rule over subject- 
contributors ; he had not the airy grace of Jeffrey, 





* In alluding to Lamb’s note on the great scene of ‘* The 
Broken Heart,’’? where Calantha dances on, after hearing at 
every pause of some terrible calamity, a writer in the Quar- 
terly had affected to excuse the writer as a ‘‘ maniac ;” a 
suggestion which circumstances rendered most cruel, 








by which he might give a certain familiar liveliness 
to the most laborious disquisitions, and shed the 
glancing light of fancy among party manifestoes ; 
nor the boisterous vigour of Wilson, riotous in 
power, reckless in wisdom, fusing the production 
of various intellects into one brilliant reflection of 
his own master-mind. And it was well that he 
wanted these weapons of a tyranny, which his chief 
contributors were too original and too sturdy to 
endure. He heartily enjoyed his position ; duly 
appreciated his contributors and himself ; and when 
he gave audience to some young aspirant for perio- 
dical honours at a late breakfast, amidst the luxu- 
rious confusion of newspapers, reviews, and uncut 


| novels, lying about in fascinating litter, and care- 


lessly enunciated schemes for bright successions of 
essays, he seemed destined for many years of that 
happy excitement in which thought perpetually 
glows into unruffled but energetic language, and is 
assured by the echoes of the world. 


Mr. Scorr fell the victim of a criminal and 
barbarous social abuse. He perished in con- 
sequence of a wcund received in a duel, origi- 
nating in a literary quarrel. Heartily do we 
concur.with Mr. Serjt. TALFouRD that “ wo- 
ful, indeed, is the mockery when thinkers con- 
descend to be duellists !”” 

(To be continued.) 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Italy in the Nineteenth Century, contrasted with 
its past condition. By JAMES WHITESIDE, 
Esq. A.M. M.R. J.A. one of her Majesty’s 
Counsel. In 3 vols. London: Bentley. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Mr. WuHIreEsIpe’s professional pursuits give 

him a particular interest in the laws and 

the administration of justice, and wherever he 
went these were the first objects of his inquiry. 

These were 

THE LAW COURTS AT ROME. 

The courts of justice are on Monte Citorio, near 
the post-office, in a spacious palace. Ascending by 
a flight of steps, we reached a lofty hall, where 
shabby people walked to and fro. The judges had 
not yet sat. I saw some men in coarse gowns, 
who I supposed to have been beadles. About 
eleven o’clock there was a rush towards the door ; 
our guide hastened forward, and we were soon in 
an oblong room; opposite the entrance sat five 
judges in arm chairs, elevated on a raised floor ; 
the man in the centre I concluded was a priest, all 
resembled ecclesiastics in their dress: a large cru- 
cifix stood on a table covered with green cloth. 
About a foot from the table was a ledge of wood 
running along the entire room ; behind this sat the 
advocates, whom I now saw were the men whom I 
had before mistaken for beadles. Their gowns 
were similar to those worn by our tipstaffs, the 
dress and appearance of the owners were unprepos- 
sessing in the extreme: at the upper end of the 
room lounged a crier, who called on each case. 
The pleadings were made up in little bundles of 
paper, which the advocates held; and as his case 
was called each counsel rose and spoke, and the 
cross chief justice pronounced the rule, seldom con- 
sulting his learned brethren. These causes were 
disposed of quickly enough, but the parties had 
their appeal. There was a total absence of dignity 
in the aspect of the Court, judges, and practi- 
tioners: the room and its arrangements were im- 
measurably inferior to a London pelice-office; yet 
this was a court of superior jurisdiction. Quitting 
the supreme court, we were conducted to the other 
civil tribunals. One of these resembled a noisy 
court of conscience; a single judge sat here without 
dignity, and his judgments were received by a 
crowd of vulgar people, who pressed round him 
without respect. The jurisdiction of this inferior 
court reached the amount of 200 scudi (each scudi 
4s. 6d.) a considerable sum in Rome. We then 
returned to the hall, the advocate explaining how 
his brethren generally were paid, by the job, when 
the cause was over, according to the sum involved 
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in the issue. We were conducted next to the 
offices where the pleadings and depositions (for suits 
are decided on written depositions, not oral exami- 
nations) were filed; these were clean and spacious. 
The advocate in Rome discharges many of the 
duties of attorney with us. We next requested our 
courteous guide to introduce us to the Criminal 
Court. He shewed us a closed door leading to a 
chamber wherein a criminal cause was proceeding, 
but regretted he could not gratify our curiosity, 
inasmuch as he himself had no right of entrance. 
The judges, the prisoner, his advocate, the procura- 
tore fiscale prosecuting, and the guard, were the 
only persons permitted to be present at the trial. 
No relative or friend of the accused dares to cross 
the threshold of the Court ; no part of the evidence, 
trial, or sentence, can be published; the proceed- 
ings of the criminal tribunals are wrapped in im- 
penetrable mystery. 


But the lawyers there hold a very inferior 
place to the lawyers of England, They per- 
form the double duty »f Attorney and Counsel, 
and are wretchedly paid. 


ROMAN ADVOCATES. 

I had an opportunity, on the evening of the day 
of this visit to the civil tribunals, of learning the 
exact position in society of the Roman advocate. 
The profession of the law is considered by the 
higher classes to be a base pursuit: no man of 
family would degrade himself by engaging in it. 
younger son of the poorest noble would famish 
rather than earn his livelihood in an employment 
considered vile. The advocate is seldom, if ever, 
admitted into high society in Rome; nor can the 


princes (so called) or nobles comprehend the posi- | 


tion of a barrister in England. They would as 
soon permit a facchino as an advocate to enter 
their palaces, und they have been known to ask 
with disdain (when accidentally apprised that a 
younger son of an English nobleman had embraced 
the profession of the law) what could induce his 
family to suffer the degradation? Priests, bishops, 
and cardinals, the poor nobles or their impoverished 
descendants will become—advocates or judges, 
never. The solution of this apparent inconsist- 
ency is to be found in the fact that in most despotic 
countries the profession of the law is contemptible. 
In Rome it is particularly so, because no person 
places confidence in the administration of the law ; 
the salaries of the judges are small, the remunera- 


an effort to accomplish it, but failed,’’ he then said. | must prove fatal to their excessive authority, per- 
‘*You English who travel over the world do not haps existence. They have, with consummate tact, 
know our system. I applied lately for a passport | affected to join the popular movement, lest they 
to visit the coast ; the officials inquired my age, and | should be swept away by it ; now they will strive 
with whom I lived; I said, with my mother. A | to guide the democratic tendencies of the nation to- 
certificate from my mother was demanded, verifying | wards their own purposes, as the Jesuits did in 
the truth ‘of my statement. I brought it; the | Fribourg; but as the fact is undeniable that, while 
passport was still refused, I was asked who was | the ecclesiastics held the censorship of the press in 
my parish priest; having answered, a certificate | Florence, all liberty of discussion on political and 
from him was required as to the propriety of my | religious subjects in which they were chiefly con- 
being allowed to leave Rome. I got the priest’s | cerned was stifled, we can scarcely give them credit 
certificate; they then told me in the office I was| now for sincerity in wishing for its boundless free- 
very persevering, that really they saw no necessity|dom. They do with a good grace what they can- 
nor reason for my roaming about the country just| not help. Meanwhile it ought to be the great de- 
then, and that it was better for me to remain at | sire of the enlightened men who have secured the 
home with my mother.” He then muttered, | liberty of the press in Florence, to use it, and not 
‘The priests, the priests, what a government is | abuse it—to direct its amazing influence towards 
theirs !’”’ enlightening and exalting the Tuscan people, and 
freeing them, not only from the political thraldom 
which bound, but likewise from the religious preju- 
dices which oppressed them; and thus to qualify 
en a Sere the descendants of the republican Florentines of 
_ Perugia, celebrated alike in ancient history and | old to become once more the intelligent, religious, 
in the annals of modern art, is now the capital of a/ and useful citizens of a free and busy state. 
province in the Papal States, and forms part of the 
ancient Umbria. It is surrounded by old walls,} We have observed that Mr. WHITESIDE 
boasts of its cathedral, adorned with the pencil of | beheld Rome under the two aspects of des- 
| Perugino and of Raffaelle, contains twenty-four | potism under GreGcory and freedom under 
| monasteries, twenty-five nunneries, a university,|Pyus, The popular enthusiasm will be best 
several learned societies, a fine theatre, and some comprehended by a perusal of the good cause 
| Pleasing promenades. The population is said by | there was for such rejoicings :— 
some to be 60,000, while others calculate it at 
| 30,000, and some as low as 15,000. Amongst the In the last week of October I re-entered the 
| second-rate or provincial cities of Italy Perugia | Eternal City: but it was not the city I had left— 
| holds a prominent rank. I sauntered up and down | joy beamed on every countenance; there was an 
| the steep streets of this singularly-built city, visiting | unusual hilarity evinced by the people—the light of 
churches, palaces, and museums, till wearied with | freedom had dawned amongstthem. I met a priest 
| sight-seeing. The number of churches at Perugia, | of my acquaintance ; he grasped my hand, exclaim- 
jnearly a hundred, is out of all proportion to the ing, ‘‘ We can speak now!”’ It was significant of 
|the size or population of the place; a decisive | the mighty change which had sprung up. I was 
| proof of the genius of a priestly government. They invited at onc to subscribe to an English journal, 
| are adorned with pictures by masters of a peculiar jan Italian newspaper, a legal periodical. I asked 
| school, called the Umbrian, and characterised by a myself, ‘* Can all this be true? is this the Rome of 
| profound religious feeling. The name identified} Gregory?’’ There was an extravagance in the 
with Perugia is that of the artist Pietro Vanucci,| conversation of grave men; marvels were to be 
| called Perugino, from the place where he established | effected in a moment, railroads were to be made, 
|himself, whose pupil was the divine Raffaelle. | academies of science restored, agriculture improved, 
| Pietro flourished from 1446 to 1524, and Perugia | commerce revived, the rest of the world outdone. 
lis full of his works; pleasing, no doubt, and soft, | Before, the Romans appeared the automatons of a 
but uniform in design, and often unequal in exe- | priest ; quickened, inspired by a divine hope, they 


|eution. It is an amusing and interesting occupa-|now sprung forward as men girt to run a race. 
| 


As a specimen of his descriptive powers, we 
take this 








tion of the advocate miserable; and all the great | the earlier productions of his illustrious scholar. 


offices grasped by the ecclesiastics, pure justice not | s ‘ew 
existing, ps i We concerned in the administration | we ad opposite 4 nahi lige od ro 
of what is, substituted for it is despised, often most iii ais - nn ys A in poy 
Waenog #0 Seng © pacticipetor in he lnperinee, | prophets, philosophers, and soldiers, and famous 
There is great truth, as we can testify from| men of ancient Rome. It is asserted Raffaelle 
personal observation, in this description of exercised his youthful genius on these frescoes, and 


FFALIAN ART. | Transfiguration—the mighty subject in the deli- 
The Italian painters of the present day are mere | neation of which he subsequently established an 
copyists or mannerists, not artists: they are im-| eternal fame. There is likewise in this interesting 
measurably below Englishmen. The exhibition of | city, in the palace of Count Staffa, what is said to 
modern art in Milan last October was wretched. I | he the earliest of Raffaelle’s works,—namely, a pic- 
fled for consolation to the glorious fresco of the} tyre of the Madonna and Child, which must be 
Last Supper by Leonardo da Vinci. I can scarcely | examined with a curious interest. It is small and 
believe poetry or painting could flourish under the! ;ound, and very beautiful. The Virgin is repre- 
Austrian sway; that government possesses admi-| sented reading, and the Child is peeping into the 
rable police talents, but crushes by its firm des-|phook. ‘Jt is a miniature painting, of inexpres- 
potism the genius from which alone works of the| sibly delicate, and beautiful execution.”” There is 
imagination can spring. Italian art may revive! no doubt of its authenticity. The family to whom 
with the freedom of Italy. | this valuable picture belongs had formerly in their 
The manner in which despotism affects the | possession a written contract for the painting, made 
most ordinary movements of those subjected | with Raffaelle; which, however, we are told, is 
to it, can scarcely be conceived by an English- | now lost. 
man; but it will be best described by the fol-| ‘This is his opinion of 


lowing anecdote :— THE LIBERAL MOVEMENNT IN FLORENCE. 


ITALIAN SLAVERY. One of the most remarkable facts connected with 

I became acquainted with a young, handsome, | the Italian movement is, that the priests affect to 
fashionable count, who mixed largely in English | approve and stimulate its progress; and I have 
society in Rome. During an evening’s conversa-| little doubt many of the parish priests share the 
tion, he remarked, he had never beheld the sea, and general enthusiasm, but I do not believe the regu- 
had a great desire to do so. I observed, that was! lars, the Jesuits, monks, nuns, and friars, arch- 
very easy—the sea was but a few miles distant ; | bishops and cardinals, in the mass, are really anxious 
and if he preferred a sea-port, Civita Vecchia was | that enlightened liberty and toleration should pre- 
not very far off. The Count laughed. “I made} vail through Tuscany, because well they know they 





| 
| 





| 





| tion to compare their style and trace their effects in Their action, language, nay extravagance, shewed 


their consciousness of past degradation and present 
emancipation, and betokened a resolution not to 
miss their glorious opportunity of becoming free. 
Their adulation of the Pope seems absurd, but it 
involves a profound principle altogether independent 
of the man. Walking up the Via Felice with a 
friend, we met an Italian sculptor of eminence: my 


| especially in drawing the head of our Saviour in the | friend mentioned that ‘ Signor —— is now going 


according to his daily custom to the Quirinal, to see 
Pio Nono, who returns at this hour from his exer- 
cise.’’ The fact attracted my attention ; I was in- 
troduced to this gentleman, and called on him, when 
we conversed freely about the Pope. I was affected 
by his observation, ‘* Signor, you must excuse our 
behaviour towards the Pope ; to you it must appear 
extravagant: but the English have long been used 
to freedom ; we have been so wholly unaccustomed 
to liberty, that the unusual blessing excites our 
feelings of gratitude toa high pitch. 1 go every 
day to look at this Pope with astonishment, never 
having expected to see one who would profess to 
govern with justice.” Looking round the studio, I 
perceived the proclamation of the amnesty fastened 
on the wall, and an unfinished bust of Pius the 
Ninth under the artist’s chisel. ‘* The Pope sat for 
your bust?’’ ‘ Yes, and conversed with me as a 
friend, knew my family, inquired about them; he 
has a heart in his bosom.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ asked I, ‘* was 
there really affecting yourself any practical oppres- 
sion under old Gregory?”’ Hestarted: ‘‘ Noman 
could count on one hour’s security or happiness: I 
knew not but there might bea spy behind that block 
of marble; the pleasure of life was spoiled. I had 
three friends who, supping in a garden near this 
spot, were suddenly arrested, flung into prison, and 
Jay there, though innocent, till released by Pio Nono,. 
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Believe me, Signor, no people ever suffered what we 
for sixteen years have endured.”’ 


What spirit there is in the following sketch 
of 
A MARKET IN ROME. 


Issuing from the Pantheon, I find myself in an 
Italian market, lying amidst habitations which 
block up the Rotundo on every side but the front. 
It has been wisely said, if in any country the ground 
be well cultivated and the markets well supplied, 
we may conclude the people to be happy and well 
governed. Let us pause, therefore, and examine 
the bill of fare in an Italian market. And behold! 
a native has stopped beside me to purchase. The 
butcher cuts a slice of coarse meat, which he says is 
beef; the purchaser pays two pauls, pulls out his 
pocket handkerchief, wraps up and pockets the cut 
of buffalo, and walks away. This flesh is hard and 
coarse. What have I next? As I live, a carrion 
crow, laid out for sale, feathers and all! a savoury 
morsel when embellished with macaroni. What 
next? Wild fowl, I suppose. No—strings of 
small birds, bought up greedily. What may they 
be? Thrushes. Our friend Horace of old supped 
on a lean thrush—shame upon his humanity! And, 
curious enough, in this respect there is no differ- 
ence between the food of Horace and of his witless 
successors. But what more? Sparrows, larks, 
and—oh! sacrilege!—robin redbreasts! When 
they eat a crow, what can escape? A bird I never 
heard sing in the Campagna, and seldom in Italy. 
There are no game-laws in the Papal States; so 
every man who pleases is a sportsman; and there 
are miscreants who call themselves hunters, who 
wear thick shoes and leather gaiters, and hunt small 
birds and sparrows all over the Campagna. They 
string this game, and sell it by the string; which 
the epicurean Italians relish exceedingly. Latterly 
I never asked what bird was on the table. Better 
not to inquire, but eat and be thankful. 


We conclude, for the present at least, with 

a description of the personal appearance of 
POPE PIUS THE NINTH. 

I had the honour of two interviews with Pius IX. 
the first as a member of the committee appointed 
for the humane purpose already mentioned; the 
second with a private party. I believe the com- 
mittee was the first body of Englishmen who waited 
on the Pope; and certainly, as Mr. Harford spoke 
his sensible address, his Holiness seemed highly 
pleased and affected. His manner is frank and even 
simple. There is not the slightest tincture of pride 
or stateliness in his deportment. Pius IX. ad- 
dressing his fellow men, utters like a man of sense 
what he really at the moment thinks and feels. 
There was no written reply, couched in terms of 
cold formality to what was kindly said, but a cor- 
dial, spontaneous expression of feeling, outspoken 
at themoment. The Pope said something courteous to 
several individual members presented to him : hearing 
I was a lawyer, he remarked that an English advo- 
cate had lately sent him a book on legislation, which 
he was sure contained much which would be de- 
sirable for him to know, but, unfortunately, being 
unacquainted with the language, he could not read 
it,—a very sensible but unkingly observation. 
Common kings never admit their ignorance of any- 
thing. Dull pomposity is not congenial to the dis- 
position of Pius IX. His manner was, however, a 
little unsteady. He is not what some would call 
dignified ; he appeared as if his royalty sat awk- 
wardly upon him; in appearance very unlike the 
portraits of Pius VI. The countenance, stout fi- 
gure, and whole bearing of Pius IX. denote plain, 
vigorous sense, resolution and manliness of cha- 
racter, and true benevolence, more than refined or 
polished taste, lofty dignity, royal pride, or gran- 
deur of thought. Strip him of his robes of state, 
he never would be mistaken for a subtle Jesuit or 
crafty priest, but would pass all the world over for 
a sagacious, clear-headed, English country gentle- 
man. Such was the opinion I formed on my first 
interview with Pius IX. The second time I had 
the honour of being received, the Pope was quite at 
his ease ; and when the party of English ladies and 
gentlemen were grouped around him, spoke with 





unaffected kindness what he deemed most suitable. 
He inquired anxiously about Ireland, and spoke in 
terms of hearty admiration of the exertions made by 
the Parliament in England in relief of the Irish 
famine. The vote of ten millions seemed to asto- 
nish his Holiness. On this occasion the manner of 
the Pope was fatherly; and undoubtedly, I must 
say, rooted as I am in the Protestant faith, the un- 
affected behaviour of Pius TX. towards people of all 
nations is that becoming an ecclesiastic aspiring to 
be considered the head of the Christian Church. 


Should space permit we shall probably re- 
turn to these volumes. 








Mr. Buckingham’s France, Piedmont, Italy, 
Lombardy, the Tyrol, and Bavaria, 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

To many readers it may seem singular that 
Mr. Buck1ncHamM should have introduced 
into his book sketches of Ancient Rome. 
Those, however, who read the chapters refer- 
ring to the subject will have no reason to com- 
plain of their insertion. They treat of anti- 
quarian celebrities with the knowledge of a 
connoisseur, and with much dexterity. Inter- 
esting as are accounts of modern cities, yet in 
the records of bygone worlds there is a sub- 
limity belonging only to them. We wonder 
at the magnificent splendour which surrounded 
the works of the ancients, the architectural 
beauties of their edifices, for example: we 
may be astonished at the purposes to which 
they were applied, but it rarely occurs to us to 
reflect how far they were from civilisation. 
There civilisation, in truth, was but of small 
amount. There are more evidences of real re- 
finement in the common sewers of the metro- 
polis than in all the colosseums and gorgeous 
erections of olden days. They were pleasing 
to the sight, spurred men on to feats of valour, 
aroused ambition in their breasts, and stood 
as unquestionable monuments of the industry, 
wealth, and perseverance of the inhabitants. 
But when in after years other monarchs suc- 
ceeded those who had passed away, down came 
those splendid ornaments, and their associa- 
tions with them. Our author has given a clear 
and succinct narration of the wonders that once 
graced Ancient Rome, as well as of those which 
have been restored to it. We hear of colos- 
seums being built sufficiently large to hold one 
hundred and twenty thousand persons, sup- 
plied with ingenious mechanical contrivances 
to represent land and sea engagements, and 
jungles filled with wild beasts; of tombs and 
catacombs with winding passages, and subter- 
ranean vaults—in their effects heightened by 
torch-light traditions; of their seven hills, 
three hundred churches, and fountains out of 
number; of baths with marble vestibules of 
an almost incredible length; of the most gor- 
geous villas, palaces, museums, and temples— 
until we literally groan beneath the weight of 
these accumulated wonders. One of the most 
wonderful buildings of Rome was its Colos- 
seum, although the purposes for which it was 
used were revolting in the highest degree. 

This is our Author’s description of it :— 


Near the outer wall of the Colosseum are the 
remains of a fountain, called the Meta Sudans, 
which was built by Domitian, and was used by tho 
gladiators who survived the combats to wash the 
blood irom their persons. And at the foot of the 
Ceelian-hill, leading from thence to the Amphi- 
theatre, are immense arches of travertine stone, 
which are thought to be the Vivarium, where the 
wild beasts were kept before they were brought 
down to their dens under the Colosseum ; though 
others consider that these arched recesses formed 
also the Spoliarum, or dungeons, in which the gla- 
diators under punishment were imprisoned. It is 
known that when these combats became established, 


keepers of gladiators, purchasing the Thracian, 
Samnite, and Gaulish captives for this purpose, 
training them to athletic exercises and actual con- 
flicts, letting them out to hire for the public games, 
and matching them against others of supposed equa] 
skill and courage. Occasions arose, as in the re- 
volt of Spartacus and his brother gladiators, in 
which they sought to obtain their freedom by force; 
and it then became necessary to invoke the aid of 
the law to punish and imprison them. In short, 
they were slaves, and instead of being used for 
domestic purposes or cultivating the earth, for 
which slaves are used in modern days, these were 
trained to the more profitable occupation for their 
masters, of fighting for the gratification of the 
populace; while some, probably like our own 
English prize-fighters, when backed up by their 
patrons and supporters, of whom there are unhap- 
pily some still remaining, fought on their own 
account. Beneath the arena have been discovered 
excavations, various channels, pipes, and reservoirs, 
which it is believed were formerly used to fill the 
arena occasionally with water, for the purpose of 
exhibiting here combats between sea-monsters in 
their native element, as well as of shewing the evo- 
lutions of ships and galleys in naval warfare ; and 
marvellous feats are recorded of mechanical inge- 
nuity exercised in this manner, which may well be 
believed; for a people who could raise such a 
building as this must have been perfectly com- 
petent, from their knowledge and practical 
experience of mechanical power, to effect any 
thing within the limits of possibility. It is 
said that Titus, who first dedicated the building, 
not content with the ordinary exhibition of wild 
beasts, produced, as coming up from the arena, the 
scenery of the countries from which they had been 
brought, and astonished the Romans by a sudden 
display of rocks and forests rising out of the ground, 
lifted up from thence by the power of subterranean 
machinery, the operation of which was invisible to 
the spectators above, and the animals roaring and 
running wild as if in their native haunts. Domitian 
is also said to have covered the arena with water to 
entertain the Romans with shows of naval fights 
after the manner of the Greeks in their Numachia. 
But at a subsequent period this was surpassed by 
the contrivance of causing the whole platform of 
the arena to subside suddenly, leaving a vast chasm, 
like a yawning gulf in the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano, as if the whole had been swallowed up by an 
earthquake, when out of the hollow vacuum would 
gradually rise a new earth, covered with forest trees, 
shrubs, flowers, orchards, and wild beasts roaming 
among them at large. The machines used for this 
purpose were called pegmata, and are minutely 
described by Seneca in his epistles. In one of these 
exhibitions that was made, the arena was first filled 
with water, after which a ship was introduced 
floating on the liquid element in perfect security, 
when in the course of her progress she strikes on a 
hidden rock, and having been ingeniously con- 
structed for the purpose, she suddenly opens in 
various parts, and falls to pieces, while a cargo of 
wild animals, enclosed in her womb, escape into 
the sea. Here, however, they are met by sea- 
monsters, sharks, crocodiles, hippopotami, and 
others, when the water is suddenly withdrawn, and 
all the animals are slain. After this, by the same 
kind of mechanism as that which accomplishes the 
wonderful transformations of a modern pantomime, 
the ship just wrecked has all her parts perfectly re- 
united, and the water being again let in, she ulti- 
mately floats in triumph to the sound of music be- 
fore the wondering spectators. 

After describing Ancient Rome, Mr. Buck- 
INGHAM proceeds to lay before his readers the 
main features of attraction belonging to Mo- 
dern Rome. He does not forget the Vatican, 
nor the Pope’s residences with their grand 
staircases or the superbly decorated chapels, 
or MicHAEL ANGELO’s inimitable works, 
The present Pope is a favourite with our 
author. He thinks that during his pontifical 
career, he has introduced into the church many 
arrangements of considerable importance, al- 





there were men called Laniste, who speculated as 


thoughhe believes that not long hence there will 
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be anentire separation between the spiritual and 
temporal power of his holiness. The cause of 
this change he deems to be the growing intel- 
ligence of the Romans. Among the higher 
classes of Rome, Mr. BucKINGHAM says, there 
is visible a staid gravity and dignity of ceport- 
ment as if it were vulgar to seem in haste. 
‘There can be no reason to doubt that since the 
election of Pius the NinrH many abuses 
both in church and state matters have been 
corrected, and that the Pope is a practical 
man of reform. In this particular he is assisted 
by the voice of the people, who, although pos- 
sibly they may not have the intelligence to 
detect the cause of their oppression, and to 
devise the remedies, are not in any way in- 
sensible to the existence of grievances. Hence 
deeming the Pore a man likely to place them 
in a better state than they have hitherto been 
his election was joyfully received. Our author, 
in an interview with the Pope had a very fa- 
vourable opportunity of observing and hearing 
his views upon many subjects, and considers 
him to be a man in whom are blended exten- 
sive general intelligence, great penetration, 
sound judgment, and overflowing benevolence. 
He is accustomed to go through the city unat- 
tended, something after the fashion of the 





replied, ‘‘To administer consolation to a sick 
lady.’’ But, from its being his practice to be out 
thus late every night, to come home highly elevated 
with wine, as he now was; and to be in the dress 
of an ordinary citizen, and not in that of an eccle- 
siastic, no reliance was placed in his statement. It 
was well known, indeed, that his nocturnal visits 
were to ladies, but they were not sick ones: nor 
was the object of his visit to administer spiritual 
consolation. He was therefore speedily removed 
from his trust, and sent to rusticate in a remote 
rural parish. 


Any traveller who has ever journeyed from 
Rome to Florence will readily admit the ex- 
treme beauty of the senery. In the whole 
range of Italian landscapes we do not remem- 
ber to have been better pleased with the en- 
semble of any country. Large tracts of land 
meet the eye at every stage, covered with 
flocks of sheep numbering their thousands, 


garnish to the whole. Then there are hills and 
dales, and little clusters of houses stowed 
away in the most unimaginable places; the 


| pretty, that we could excuse any man quietly 
settling down in these regions to adopt an 
Italian life, if Mr. BuckINGHAM’s volume 





Eastern Caliph of Arabian Nights celebrity, 
and being unexpected, he is enabled to see the 
state of his kingdom in a truer light than he 
otherwise would see, were his observations 
made solely from state visits. One of his in- 
vestigations is so exceedingly amusing, that 
Mr. BucKINGHAM makes especial mention of 
it in his volumes. 


It having been reported to the Pope that a cer- 
tain abbot, the head of a convent in the Trastevere, 
within the precincts of St. Peter’s, was irregular in 
his conduct, staying out late at night, and coming 
homefrequently intoxicated, the Popehimselfrepaired 
thither after sunset, habited as an ordinary ecclesias- 
tic, and rung the bell for admittance. The porter 
came to the gate, and demanded from within the 
name and business of the visitor; to which it was | 
replied, that a priest who wished to s2e the abbot 
desired admittance. The reply was that the abbot 
was absent, and had left strict orders that no 
strangers should be allowed to enter. ‘“ I could 
not, therefore,’’ said the porter, ‘* grant admission 
to you, even were you the Pope himself.’’ ‘“ We 
shall see him,’’ replied the Pontiff, ‘* for I happen 
to be the holy father, in whose name, therefore, I 
command you to open the gate.’’ The porter, 
overwhelmed with confusion, and not without ap- 
prehension for his own fate, tremblingly unlocked 
the door, and his Holiness was admitted. He then 
requested a chair near the porter’s station, and 
determined to await in person the abbot’s return. 
Hour passed after hour without his arrival; till at 
length midnight came, but no abbot had returned. 
Yet, in Rome, almost every one is in bed by ten 
o’clock. He then asked the porter whether the 
abbot had any means of letting himself in, and was 
told that he did this by a latch key. The Pope | 
then desired the latch to be so fastened down that 
it could be opened by the key; and bade the por- 
ter remain silent when his master arrived. At 
length the abbot came, and not suspecting any 
difficulty, he began to unlock the gate, as he sup- 
posed ; but, for the first time in his experience, the 
latch remained immovable. Being immediately 
excited, and greatly vexed at this unexpected predi- 
cament, he beganto call for the porter, whoremained 
perfectly mute. The abbot tried the key again, but 


did not stare him in the face and compel him to 
| proceed. In the course of our author’s stay at 
| Florence he meets with some singular inci- 


degli Intrepidi, which he thus describes :— 


In the evening we went with some friends to the 


with herds of pure white goats by way of a| 


| peasants looking so happy, and the women so| 


| dents, amongst which is a visit to the Teatro| 


appeared in great splendour. The moment of our 
visit was an interesting one, as it was on the occa- 
sion of a grand annual festival, held to celebrate the 
delivery of Bologna from the plague, in conse- 
quence of a vow of the church made at the time 
of its cessation. There was a numerous array of 
all the civic functionaries of the town, in their 
robes of office, seated within the chapel in which 
the service was performing ; while a long line of 
soldiers, with muskets and bayonets, a military 
band, and a great number of officers with drawn 
swords filled the nave of the building. At the 
elevation of the Host, all the troops presented 
arms, and fell on one knee, lodging the butt end of 
the musket on the pavement, and then, at the word 
of command, giving the usual military salutation, 
by lifting their right hand to the front of their 
caps. The officers at the same time pointed their 
naked swords to the ground as in a salute of the 
superior officer on parade. The only exception to 
this homage was that of the drummer at the head of 
the line, who stood erect, with his drum before him 
slung from his neck, and his drumsticks held in 
readiness to give the signal to rise. Altogether the 
spectacle was exceedingly unsuited to a Christian 
| place of worship ; but we should not condemn the 
Italians for thus mixing up warriors and weapons 
of destruction with the rites and ceremonies of re- 
ligion, without remembering that in our own pro- 
testant country, officers and men come to our 
churches with their swords and bayonets—the first 
with their steel scabbards clashing against the pave- 
ment as they walk along, and producing a great 
rattling and noise; also that the flags and colours 
| of the regiment are consecrated, or blessed by our 
| bishops; and that chaplains are attached to the 
| forces, sent into the battle-field, who, in addressing 





Teatro degli Intrepidi, where we found a small but the Deity declare that ‘‘ there is none other that 
neat house, painted with white and gold, and the | fightest for us but only thou, O God,’ and pray- 
boxes hung with crimson draperies. The piece was | 19 for ‘ a victory over all their enemies, fi though 
a very dull affair, representing the imprisonment they have just before read in the gospel which they 
and death of Columbus in four acts, and the| profess to revere, and from the lips of the great 
farce of the Guanti Gialli, or Yellow Gloves, was | example they profess to follow, that it is the duty 
equally vapid. The actors and actresses were | Of sincere Christians, “ to love their enemies, to 
below mediocrity; there was neither singing nor | render good for evil, and to forgive all men their 
dancing, and the orchestra made more noise than trespasses as they themselves hope to be forgiven. 

music. The price of the entire box was not more | he musical service on this occasion was really 
than ten shillings ; and the price of a single seat in | Magnificent. It was more operatic perhaps than 
the pit was one paul, or about fivepence English. | WS quite in harmony with our notions of appro. 
The entertainments were for the benefit of Giaco- | priateness for such a place, and for such an occasion ; 
metti, the poet of the theatre; and the bill com- but it was really overpoweringly grand and beauti- 
menced thus :—‘‘ E questa la prima volta in qui ful. There were two balconies opposite each other 
il rispettoso Giacometti hal’ onore d’ invitare il | 0 each side of the chapel, in one of which was the 
Coltissimo Pubblico Fiorentino, ed inclita Guar- | °rgan and vocalists, in the other a fine orchestra of 
nigione, ad una recita devoluta a sua totale vantag- | instrumentalists. The ers was said to be com- 
gio; e benché conosca di non poter corrispondere | posed for the occasion by Rossini, who lives here, 
degnamente alle tante gentilezze che gli vennero | at Bologna, his birthplace, and who superintended 


prodigate, osa nullamento dividere come segue, il 
sera trattimento.’’ And at the bottom of the bill 
was this sentence: —‘* Ecco 1’ umile offerta 
del Giacometti—Egli vorebbe dire a tutti; To 
sono amati dai Fiorentini, Signori! appogati 
questo desiderio affettuoso e siate magnanimi. 
Sempre lo foste.”” An amusing part of the per- 
formance was the frequent appearance of the poet 
himself, who on every occasion of the slighest ap- 
plause reappeared from behind the scenes, 
marched on in front of the actors on the stage, made 
a low bow to the audience, and then retired, till he 
reappeared again, which was done at least twenty 
times during the progress of the piece! Columbus 
too, as well as Isabella, were both recalled several 
times, to receive the homage of the audience; and 
even the death of the former was not sufficient to 
put an end to this ceremony, as he was recalled even 
after he had been consigned to the tomb. 


At Bologna Mr. BuckINGHAm visits, 





still failing, he poured out a volley of oaths and im- 
precations on the key, the latch, the gate, and the 
porter in turns, till he was exhausted with his own | 
exertion. At this moment the Pope removed the | 
obstacle, opened the gate, and welcomed the abbot 
to his convent. As the person of the holy father 
was sufficiently known to the abbot to enable him 
to recognise it, he was even more confounded than 
the porter, and fell on his knees to ask forgiveness. 


among the other celebrities of the town, the 


|church of San Domenico, undoubtedly the 


finest and most classical specimen of Italian 
architecture in the town. It ismagnificent in 
extent; and has convents and libraries at- 
tached of great value.” 


The church itself is one of the richest and most 
beautiful we had seen since leaving Rome; and 





He was asked where he had been; to which he) 


having been recently repaired and regilded, it 


| the direction of the performance. 
We have space but for one extract more, 


which refers to Venice and its arsenal. 


Two ancient Greek Lions, taken by the Venetians 
Pireeus at Athens, guard the entrance, while the 
winged lion of St. Mark is above. The walls of the 
arsenal are two miles round, and the rope-house is 
a thousand feet long! We saw a frigate on the 
stocks, but its building had been suspended for two 
years, and it was not likely she would soon be 
finished, as Austria has no naval possessions or 
power of any importance. At present there are one 
| thousand two hundred men employed in the arsenal, 
besides two hundred and fifty convicts working in 
chains. We learnt that the wages of first-class ship- 
| wrights were two francs a day, and of mere la- 
| bourers only one franc. The convicts are rarely 
| condemned to death, or even to chains for life. 
Their term varies from two to twenty years. 
Among the two hundred and fifty now here, 
there were two only condemned for life, one 
of whom was the organised head of a band 
of sixty bandits, and who set fire to a village 
and robbed it, another was for a murder accom- 
panied with unusual atrocities. Those who work 
in the dockyard being in the open air, and tolerably 
well fed and clad, often live their terms out, but in 
the more confined labours of the inland prisons, the 
average duration of their lives after their first con- 
finement, is only four years. They have flesh meat 
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twice a week, but no wine; and they are so rigor- 
ously confined that they never escape. 








We now leave Mr. BucKINGHAM’s instruc- 
tive volumes to their own resources. Mr. 
BucKINGHAM’S extensive experience as a 
traveller gives him advantages not common to 
tourists. We know of no work of travel from 
which so much useful information can be ob- 
tained as this. A quantity of first class en- 
gravings on steel greatly enhance its value. 








FICTION. 


Kate Walsingham. By the Editor of “ The| 
Grandfather :” a Novel. In 3 vols. Lon-| 
don, 1848. Newby. 

Miss Youartr is reported to be the writer of | 

this very beautiful novel, and heartily do we! 

welcome her as an accession to the ranks of 
the British novclists—we regret to say, having | 
but too much need of a reinforcement. Never | 
within the memory of the present generation | 
was literature at so low an ebb as it is now, | 
and fiction has shared the general depression. | 
Genius, imagination, poetry, appear to be ut-! 
terly banished from our novels; rarely do we | 
find graceful composition, and not always | 
good English. The plots are meagre; the | 
dialogues tame; the descriptions trite: ori- 
ginality is nowhere. Is it wonderful that such | 
trash should find no favour with the public ?— 
that preference should be given to the un- 
wholesome fictions of France, which have, at 
least, the attraction of novelty of design and | 
sprightliness of execution? That the British | 





public are willing to give a hearty welcome to | 
any writer of real talent, whose merits deserve 
support, has been proved by the reception of 
Mr. Currer Beu’s Jane Eyre, which, al- 
though rather an earnest of capability than an 
achievement of genius, has been read by every 
body, and passed through some five or six 
editions. And so it is with every thing, in this | 
country atleast. There is no greater or more 
fatal error than the prevalent notion about 
neglected genius. It is false that genius is 
ever neglected in this country; or, at least, 
the genius that belongs to the polite arts—the 
genius whose purpose it is to please. Whe-| 
ther in music, in painting, in poetry, or in| 
fiction, let but a spark of genius shew itself, 


a fair trial any person fail to obtain it he should 
begin to doubt his capacities, should exercise 
a useful self-examination, consult the opinions 


of his critics, and abandon the choice for some | ; liter 
ence, for I have also known people in love twice in 


other more mechanical occupation for which 
nature has better qualified him. 

Miss Youarr has no need to use such self- 
control. She has genius and she may be 
assured of success. Kate Walsingham is a 
proof of capacity which only needs patient cul- 
tivation to raise her to a high position. It is a 
right wholesome novel; a picture of domestic 
life, powerfully conceived, delicately painted. 
Yet is the plot extremely simple in its outline. 
A new year’s eve beholds a family group 
gathered about the Christmas fire, and specu- 
lating upon what another year may bring forth, 
and whether they should all meet again at that 
hearth. The changes in the interval mock 
their anticipations. Love and Fame, the two 
most potent agents in human affairs, interfere, 
and weave an unanticipated web of destiny. 
Here is the picture of 

NEW YEAR’S EVE. 

The old people sat apart conversing together of 
their youth, and when a merry peal of sweet and 
uncontrollable laughter fell somewhat boisterously 
upon their ears, it failed to arouse them, but came 
back like a glad voice heard years ago, awakening a 
thousand recollections of scenes in which they too 
had been young. Mr. Drummond did not join 
them at first, perhaps because he loved better for 


| Isabel to come and persuade him, and yield at 


length as if to please her, although, to do him justice, 
he would have been quite as well contented to have 
sat apart and followed with his eyes every move- 
ment of her slight and graceful figure. Even Mar- 
garet had laughed and romped a faint colour into 
her delicate cheeks, and allowed herself to be pleased 
with the attentions of one who was a lord neither 
in reality nor perspective, but simply a merry- 
hearted young sailor. Altogether a happier party 
had seldom been assembled together. Then there 
were little touching incidents, hardly noticed at the 
time, but remembered years afterwards with changed 
and saddened feelings. How Mr. Drummond, when 
desired to kiss her he loved best, went straight up 
to the blushing Isabel, and pressed his lips to her 
white brow for the first time in his life. Or how 
Catherine, in similar circumstances, (the kissing, of 
course, excepted,) and obliged to choose a gentle- 
man, placed her hand in that of Walter de Lyle, 
with an affectionate confidence that sent the warm 
blood rushing to his heart, and awakened a thousand 


and it is almost instantly recognised, wel-| wild hopes. And how the simple Margaret suffered 
come d, and enriched. Shew us one painter of | the young midshipman to lead her to the deep recess 
genius whose pictures are not praised and|of the old-fashioned window to seek for stars. 
bought ; a real poet who is not applauded ; an| While well versed as he should have been in the 
original novelist for whose volumes the libra- | occupation from his long and midnight watches on 
ries are not besieged by eager expectants ; | the lonely deck of his vessel, he could find none 


a composer of true merit whose music is | 
not encored in public and echoed in pri- | 
vate until it nauseates by the epatitien | 
which is the consequence of its popularity. Is | 
there a truly clever actor who does not draw ; 
a sculptor of skill out of work; a singer with 
soul as well as voice who is not petted by the 
public ; even a dancer of grace who does not 
win “ golden opinions from all sorts of men?” 
It is the pretenders, justly contemned, who 

raise the cuckoo cry about “ neglected genius.” | 
Incited either by their absurd conceit or by | 
forgetfulness that the object of the fine arts is| 
to please, and therefore that mediocrity is not 

permissible, as in the useful arts, they fill the | 
world with their cries of “Shame upon it!” for | 
not patronising them and such as they, and call | 
neglect of themselves a neglect of art. But it | 
may be taken as a general rule in this country, | 
at this time,—with a free press, a rich middle | 
class, a highly educated aristocracy, and taste 
every where improved and improving, that the 


} 


success of real genius in any pursuit is certain, | grave.” 
if sought with reasonable industry ; and if after | young,’”’ said Margaret quietly. 


brighter than the half-veiled eyes of his companion. 
All these were but simple and childish occurrences, 
and yet we often-times treasure up such in our 
hearts, and dwell upon their memory long after 
things which appeared of much more consequence 
are utterly forgotten. At length, as the hours 
passed on, they grew weary of laughing; and, 
drawing into a circle around the blazing fire, began 
to converse together in subdued voices, and to 
wonder (how natural that is!) where they should all 
be at the close of another year. ‘‘ Dead, perhaps !”’ 
said one, with a sudden seriousness. 

‘*Or married !’’ exclaimed Catherine, glancing 
archly at Isabel; who, although she coloured 
deeply, did not attempt to withdraw the hand 
which her lover took and pressed inhis. ‘‘ Changed 
at least,’’ said Margaret; ‘‘ there is no doubt of 
that.”’ ‘* How changed ?”’ asked the young mid- 
shipman in a low voice. ‘‘ Not in heart, I hope. 
I am sure a thousand years would make no altera- 
tion in mine!’’ ‘‘ Time works strange miracles,”’ 
said Walter ; ‘‘ but I believe with you, Harry, that 
it cannot touch the heart—and that we shall carry 
down the affections of our youth even unto the 
‘* We think so now, because we are 
‘* But for my own 





part, even within the last year I have formed a 
dozen new friendships, and broken as many old.’’ 
‘‘ Ay, but we are speaking of love,’’ observed 
Walter. ‘‘ Well, I suppose there is a little differ- 


less than a twelvemonth—eh, Isabel ?’’ The young 
girl thus addressed trembled and turned pale ; but 
Catherine answered for her :— 

‘* Methinks 

This word of love is fit for all the world ; 

And that for gentle hearts another name 

Would speak of gentler thoughts than the world owns.” 
‘¢ It must be almost twelve, Mr. Drummond,” said 
Isabel, anxious to break the painful silence between 
them. She had of late always called him by his 
christian name, and he felt the difference, while it 
served to confirm the gloomy train of thoughts in 
which he had been indulging. Isabel was conscious 
of the alteration a moment after she had spoken, 
and would have given worlds that it had not been 
made, but it was too late. He took out his watch 
mechanically—it wanted ten minutes. Again they 
were silent. The year was passing away—that 
happy year which but a little time ago she had not 
thought to see close thus. She looked into his 
face, but it was clouded, and wore not its usual 
kindly expression. And reading there its doubts 
and suspicions, her heart sunk within her, and she 
did not venture to speak again. 

‘« There is an old superstition among the sailors,’’ 
said Harry Adams, turning towards them, ‘‘ that 
those who join hands while the clock strikes the 
parting hour remain friends, and are not separated 
during the ensuing year. There is little truth in it, 
no doubt, but I confess I have a holy reverence for 
ancient customs.’’ His hand clasped that of Mar- 
garet as he spoke, while he extended the other, 
laughingly, to Isabel, who sat between him and her 
lover. Isabel’s heart beat fast—but Mr. Drum- 
mond never moved. It wanted but a minute to the 
magic hour, and it seemed as if she were to let it 
pass he would be lost to her for ever. ‘‘ John,” 
said she, in a.tremulous voice, ‘‘ am I to believe 
that you despise such nonsense—or that you do not 
join in the hopes expressed by this simple rite ?”” 
He looked at her earnestly, and there were tears in 
her bright, pleading eyes, while his own flashed 
with a sudden joy; and holding her hand clasped 
fondly in his, before the clock ceased to strike, he 
had forgotten every thing but his deep love. Ere 
they broke up, the young midshipman petitioned 
for one country-dance—it would be such a treat to 
him! And the old, at least the middle aged, were 
persuaded to mingle in its merriment. That dance! 
how often and how sadly did Catherine recal it to 
mind in after years—how joyous and glad-hearted 
she was then! ‘‘ What a happy evening this has 
been,”’ said Mrs. Walsingham, as she leant wearily 
back in a corner of the carriage; ‘‘ do you not 
think so, Kate?’’ ‘‘ Oh, yes; and I trust we shall 
have many such before summer comes, to change 
the manner of our joy, rather than the joy itself.’’ 
‘* T hope so too,”’ said her mother, after a pause, 
but her tone was sad. ‘‘ You are tired,’’ observed 
Walter, kindly. ‘‘ No, only in that luxurious state 
of languor which one loves to feel sometimes, espe- 
cially after a day spent in pleasurable excitement.” 
At this moment the carriage stopped; and having 
kissed her daughter, and bade Walter good night, 
with even more than her usual affection, for she 
could not forget the conversation held so recently 
with Mrs. Vere, or the hopes to which it had given 
birth, she retired to her own apartment. Catherine 
was not long in following her example, and her 
dreams took their colour from those scenes in which 
she had so lately borne a part. 


What befel this merry group—the changes 
that did occur—we prefer to leave to our 
readers to discover in the volumes, which we 
cordially commend to them as most pleasant, 
and not unprofitable, sea-side reading. 





The Discipline of Life. In3 vols. London, 
1848. Colburn. 

Tue purpose of this novel is to shew how 

character may be tried and improved even by 

the common events of common life, 
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With this design the accomplished authoress 
has preferred the quiet and simple scenes of 
domestic retirement, and incidents that neither 
startle by their novelty nor excite by their 
horror. The story of “Isabel Denison ” is 
the story of thousands whom we meet every 
day. e will not anticipate the pleasure of 
our readers in the perusal by a narration of 
the plot ; but of the characters it may be said 
that they are remarkable for their quiet truth- 
fulness. The heroine is drawn with a mas- 
terly hand, and without the mawkishness that 
usually makes her the most uninteresting per- 
sonage in the drama. Clarence, too, her 
lover, is not merely a lover; he is also a man, 
and can talk sense as well as write poetry. 


As it is a novel which the libraries must 
order, because readers will send for it, perhaps 
it will best be recommended by a short ex- 
tract. We fix upon a chapter describing a 
pretty trait in female character—forgiveness. 
Evelyn, one of the leading personages in the 
plot, has had her hopes of happiness excited 
by a Colonel Maxwell, whose attentions and 
favours had been incessantly bestowed upon 
her. He disappoints her by marrying another 
—a love at first sight. Thus does the half- 
jealous Evelyn display 


THE FORGIVING ANGEL. 


Though Evelyn had given way to no outward 
signs of grief,—though her health was uninjured, 
and, to indifferent observers, her spirits were much 
what they had been,—yet, in fact, she was changed. 
Her light-hearted gaiety, and the careless innocence 
which had led her to speak every word as it rose to 
her lips, were gone; and Mr. Villars, though his 
perception was not very acute, could not but re- 
mark that her step was slower; that her song, as 
she sat and worked, or as she strolled about the 
house, had ceased; and that, although still her 
voice and laugh were frequently heard, there was 
not the thoughtless flow of other days. And he 
was pained at the change. Anxious to give her 
some amusement, he had sent her, under the care 
of Miss Drake, and under the guardianship of Mr. 
Harcourt, who was taking Juliet to the sea-side, to 
spend a month at Southampton, in the not unrea- 
sonable hope that change of scene would re- 
store her to her former self; for Mr. Villars 
looked upon the change as merely a momen- 
tary depression of spirits. But, in fact, it 
was more. In the last few months Evelyn 
had suddenly passed from the state of calmness 
and thoughtlessness belonging to the days of child- 
hood ; and that state, when once left behind, cannot 
be recalled—that calm sleep of the soul can as little 
be restored again as the days of infancy themselves. 
Early in the morning of the day after the meeting 
I have described, Evelyn was sitting alone in the 
drawing-room of the hotel, where they were staying. 
A book was in her hand, but her eyes were wander- 
ing thoughtfully, upon the beautiful sea-view seen 
from the window. Her meditations were melan- 
choly. They were not of Colonel Maxwell so 
much as of Clarice. ‘‘ How lovely she was! how 
like an angel, as she had’ always thought, only how 
much more beautiful than when she had last seen 
her! Who could look at her and not love her ? 
She was no longer surprised that Colonel Maxwell 
had forgotten her.’’ Half rising, and looking at 
herself in a glass, she continued, sadly,—‘* Will it 
ever be possible that any one can care for me after 
they have seen that beautiful face ?’’ and she sighed 
deeply. Poor Evelyn! And yet it was but a fan- 
cied sorrow, for even at that moment there were 
many to whom her varying countenance and dark 
smiling eyes were fairer and dearer than Clarice’s 
perfect beauty. But the “fears of fancy are ter- 
rible,’’ and so are its sorrows, too. She was still 
wrapt in her sad meditations, though occasionally 
her eyes rested upon the book, when the waiter 
appeared with a tray and a card. ‘‘ A gentleman, 
ma’am, who is anxious to speak to you.’”’ Fora 
moment the haughty blood rushed to Evelyn’s 
cheek, and she made no answer; the waiter, mis- 








understanding the delay, and hearing several bells | away. Those few words gave a deeper pang to his 


ring at the same moment, without waiting for or- 
ders, left the room, ushered in Colonel Maxwell, 
and hastily closed the door. Recovering herself 
immediately, with a steady and simple dignity, 
Evelyn went towards him, and held out her hand. 
He took it, but instantly dropped it again, and a 
silence followed. Evelyn sat down, and made a sign 
to him to sit down also, but he did not appear to 
notice it. ‘‘ I hope Clarice is well,’’ she said, in a 
trembling voice, attempting to break the painful 
silence. He made no answer to the question, but 
came and stood before her. He had been endea- 
vouring to conquer the agitation arising from the 
new and humiliating position in which he stood, 
but his words still came hesitating and reluctant, as 
he began,—‘‘ I am not come, Miss Villars, to ask 
you to forgive me; it were a vain attempt, a vain 
endeavour, to seek to undo the past; selfishness, 


selfishness, only, and cowardice, brings me to you} 


now.”” She looked up inquiringly, but did not speak, 
‘“‘T know,’”’ he continued, with increasing agita- 


tion, ‘‘that you must hate and despise me, that I | 


have no right to come,—that my very coming 
is an insult; and yet I am here, [ am 
come to you, for all my happiness lies in your 
power !’’ ‘What do you wish me to do?” ‘said 
Evelyn, in her sweet, low voice. ‘If it is what 
you said yesterday, you may be sure that I would 
not speak.’’ ‘‘I know,’’ he said at last, calmly, 
and with one deep sigh conquering his emotion ; 
‘*T know, Miss Villars, that you would do all that 
is kindest; but you cannot know all that hangs 
upon the request I make. You do not know what 
Clarice is ; how I tremble before her purity,—how 
I am a coward, who never knew what fear was till 
now,—and I cannot have her know what I am; 
my peace, my whole happiness, is with you; and 
yet, what right have I to ask your silence?” ‘I 
can have no wish to speak,”’ said Evelyn, gently ; 
but then, her own bright honour and innocence 
prompting her, she went on earnestly for his 
welfare, who had forsaken her ; but surely, 
surely you are wrong, you are mistaken in 
this concealment. I think it is impossible you 
can be happy, if you conceal, if you attempt 
to... +. Oh! surely you would be happier if 
you told Clarice every thing.’’ ‘‘ You do not know 
what you say, Miss Villars; I, too, thought so. I 
meant to tell her all; but it is impossible. It 
would break her heart to know my falsehood, my 
treachery ’’—he paused, for in that moment all the 
meanness of his conduct flashed like a new light 
upon his eyes ; he continued, vehemently, ‘* all the 
meanness of which I have been guilty!’’ ‘ But 
surely Clarice would forgive,’’ said Evelyn; ‘it 
was all for her love; surely, surely she would for- 
give ?’’ ‘Forgive! Yes,’’ he said, sadly. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes! she would forgive—it is not that I fear; but 
how it would grieve here to the heart to see me 
thus—her husband! How she would shrink from 
him who, for the love of her, has come. . . . even 
to this!’’ And, hastily rising, he moved away in 
uncontrollable agitation. 

Evelyn rose also. Every trace of pride and re- 
sentment vanished from her mind. ‘‘ I am sure, 
hen, if it lies with me, you may be happy,’’ she 
said, gently and kindly, ‘‘ and I hope you will be 
happy.”’ He made no answer, not even to thank 
her; he stood in the window, endeavouring to con- 
quer the shame, the anguish, that was swelling in 
his proud heart, and thoughts of raising himself 
at least from this last degradation by confession to 
Clarice, passed through his mind—only, however, 
to fade again with the first glance of her caim, 
pure, dark eyes. At length, however, he came 
towards Evelyn. ‘‘ I do not thank you, because | 
dere not; and yet” ... . he paused, 
hesitated, then bent forward, looked fondly and 
anxiously in her face, and took her hand. ‘‘I said 
I would not ask you to forgive me, and yet, Eve- 
lyn, I do ask it. I would hear from your lips that 
you have forgiven me, andthat . . . .”’ He 
paused again. ‘Forgiven you!’’ said Evelyn, 
simply speaking the feeling that had struck so 
painfully on her heart. ‘* When I saw Clarice, I 
no longer wondered that you should forget me.’’ 
He dropped her hand, seized his hat, and hurried 


| heart than any reproaches could have done. 


| Though published anonymously, we are 
jenabled to state that this tale is from the 
pen of Lady Emity Ponsonsy, daughter of 
| the late Earl of Besporoveu. It is not, we 
believe, the fair authoress’s first venture. 





Gowrie ; or, the King’s Plot. By G. ?. R. Jamgs, 
Esq. London, 1848. Simpkin and Co. 
Mr. James is trying anexperiment. He is seeking 
to prove whether it is possible to obtain the same 
remuneration from a low price as from a high price 
for his popular works. He has brought out this 
new novel at less than one-fourth of the regular 
charge for a three-volumed tale,—putting it, by a 
| larger page and closer type, into a volume. But 
he doubts whether it will answer, and so do we. 
Experience has proved the fallacy of the notion that 
profit can be got out of very cheap books. The 
history of the last ten years has shewn that they do 
not answer. Not one man who has attempted it 
| has made a fortune; almost every publisher who 
| has pushed the experiment has ruined himself by the 
j trial. It is more profitable to have a small sale at 
a high price than a large sale at a low price—con- 
trary to prevalent notion ; and the reason is that the 
expenses of advertising, printing, and establishment, 
swallow up all the profit, let the sale be ever so 

large. 

Gowrie is, however, an admirable work where- 
with to give the experiment a trial. It is one of 
Mr. James’s very best productions. The plot is 
good, the descriptions are good, the characters are 
well conceived and cleverly sustained. It reminds 
us more of Richelieu than any thing we have read of 
his. The author seems to have bestowed unusual 
| care upon the composition, and altogether we con- 
| gratulate Mr. James on his achievement, and hope 
it will, after all, from its great merit, defeat his 
calculations and prove as profitable as it ought to be, 
and as in the old form of three volumes it would 
have been. 

The worst of the one-volumed form is, that pri- 
vate persons do not buy, and libraries take no more 
copies in this cheap form than in the dearer one, 
while the advertising, &c. remains the same. 








Tales of a Traveller. By Georrrey Crayon, 
Gent. In two parts. (‘‘ Murray’s Home and Co- 
lonial Library.’’) 

TuHeseE tales of WasHincton IrvinG’s have 

attained a deserved reputation among the English. 

Besides their semi-family connexion with the land, 

they are the smartest collection of short tales that 

modern days have produced. They are peculiarly 
suited to holiday time. Mr. Murray’s convenient 
form adapts the volumes to the pocket, and the 
covers are intended to be replaced after a little 
using. But we hail this cheap edition of WAsH- 

INGTON IrvING’s instructive tales as a boon, more 

on account of the opportunity afforded to the great 

mass of book readers to place copies on their 
shelves. It is a valuable addition to cheap and 
popular literature. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Egmont: a Tragedy. In Five Acts. By GOETHE. 

Translated from the German. Lonégon, 1848. 

Saunders and Otley. 
Egmont is remarkable as a vivid description of a 
popular insurrection. It was this that suggested to 
the translator the idea that an English version of it 
might be acceptable at a moment when very similar 
scenes are being enacted in so many parts of the 
continent of Europe. But we confess we cannot 
share the enthusiasm which is affected by the ad- 
mirers of GorTHE, and declare this drama to be a 
miracle of art. It is vastly inferior to SHAKSPEARE ; 
it is not equal to the dramas of SCHILLER. We 
can find in it very little poetry, no strong passion, 
no particularly accurate delineations of character. — 

But whatever its real merits, certain it is that it 
has attained to a vast popularity in Germany, and 
therefore a translation of it will be acceptable to 
those who are unable to read the original. And 
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this has been executed with a great deal of care, 
preserving faithfully the peculiarities of the author, 
and rendering the meaning of expressions with un- 
common correctness. The translator, who resides 


at Frankfort, is evidently a master of both lan- | 


guages, and therefore may this volume be recom- 
mended not only to the reader, but as a valuable 
assistant to the student of German, who, by read- 
ing the original with this translation, will learn 
more accurately the strict meaning of words than he 
could possibly acquire by hunting for them in a 
dictionary. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Social Distinctions; or, Hearts and Homes. 
Part VI.—Mrs. Ex.ts is more eloquent in her ex- 


|that were a few months since raised in favour 
‘of the Poles—which LamartineE, by his 
language, and France, by her acts, helped to 
elevate—have been unexpectedly prostrated. 
The same stimulus that warmed the hearts of 
| the Poles excited the ambition of the Germans, 
in every way a stronger and more defined 
|people. Not only have the Germans battled 
|for unconditional self-government, but they 
have also turned oppressors, according to Mr. 
Krasinski’s opinions. The Scandinavians 
of Denmark, and the Poles of Posen, have 
smarted ’neath their rod. And Mr. Krasin- 
SKI comes forward to prove that the Poles are 
naturally as well as artificially greater than 
|those who are now attempting to assert autho- 


hortations, more instructive in her truths, as the|rity over several sections of the Sclavonic 


tale proceeds. It must become a standard work. 

Burnett’s Useful Plants, No. CVI. describes, 
with coloured engravings, the botany, physiology, 
and uses in art and medicine, of plants. 

Mr. Long’s France and its Revolutions, Part IV. 
is a narrative by an historian of great learning and 
eminence, written much after the graphic fashion of 
the ‘‘ Pictorial History of England,” and illus- 
trated with steel engravings and woodcuts. 

The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. Vol. 1X. PartI. Murray.—There 
can be no doubt that this is the most valuable con- 


| people. He also suggests a means of com- 
bining these scattered and ill-used tribes in 
one independent (or dependant) empire. 

The author remarks of the policy of Ger- 
many that it is as unwise as it is unjust. The 


of which more than a half are native Russians; 
six millions are ruled by Turkey, and nine 
millions are Poles. There are nearly twenty 
millions under Austrian dictation, and the re- 
mainder are ruled by Prussia and by Russian 
Poland. Towards these immense and scat- 





tribution to practical agriculture which has ever 
been produced by any country, and its reputation, | 
we believe, is almost as great in other countries as | 


tered legions hatred and persecution and ex- 
clusiveness are displayed—a policy that receives 


at home. Every paper is the contribution of a|Mr. Krasinsk1’s hearty condemnation. A 


practical man ; but science is not forgotten, and} continuance of this mode of proceeding will, | 
admission is given occasionally to the views of the | he thinks, induce the Sclavonians to fall back | 


chemist and the geologist. But its main object is 
the promotion of experimental agriculture, the dif- 
fusion of information, and the suggestion of im- 
provements. The new part just issued treats of 


upon Russian protection, and thus open the 
way toa dangerous coalition between Russia 


'and the Poles, and the other Sclavonic tribes. 


Sclavonian tribes amount to eighty millions, | 


| The author would prefer to establish an empire 
of Sclavonians, to be subject to Austria; this 
|empire to include the whole of the Sclavonic 


the Management of Grass Land; the Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Sheep and Ox; the Phos- 
phoric Strata of the Chalk Formation; Farming in 


preferred foreign to home governors—when, 
by importing kings from Germany and France, 
and other strange lands, it recognised the 
delusion that a man cannot be great in his 
own country. There is a chance, however, 
that the Sclavonic peoples may unite, and, 
without the aid either of Austria or Russia, 
and in spite of German interference, assert 
their right to self-control. But this day is 
far distant Europe must endure many more 
revolutions ere its dawn will be welcomed. 
| In no other way than by revulsing their own 
‘constitutions do we deem that neighbouring 
/nations will or can help the Sclavonic tribes. 
When they take unto themselves new privi- 
leges, and extended liberties, and when they 
practise brotherhood, then will they not deny 
independence to a people every way worthy of 
freedom. 


For the sake of completeness, we give from 
| Mr. Krasinski’s book the summary of his 
iplan. After repeating his conviction that the 
only way of securing the peace of Europe on 
a permanent foundation is by merging the 
Sclavonic tribes in the Austrian empire, and 
thus giving predominance to the Sclavonic 
character, he says,— 


It is only such a combination that may effectively 
arrest the progress of Russia; by opposing a 
western Panslavistic movement, founded upon the 
| progress of civilisation and intellect, to that of 


| Russia, based upon brute force and the national 
antipathies of the Sclavonic race. This desideratum 
| might, we think, easily be accomplished by a Euro- 
| pean congress, if Germany, who is the most in- 


| terested in it, will, instead of counteracting, as she 


| unfortunately does at present, promote the accom- 
| plishment of this object. It is as just as it is neces- 


sary that the German portion of the Austrian em- 


| pire should belong to the German confederation or 








the East Riding of Yorkshire; Analyses of the 
Ashes of Plants; Observations on the various In- 
sects infecting Carrots and Turnips; on temporary 
Lime-kilns ; on the Present State of Agriculture in 
its relation to Chemistry and Geology; on the 
Failure of Deep Draining on certain strong Clay 
Subsoils; &c. From these it will be seen how 
various are the themes, how universal the interest 
to the agriculturist, and how creditable to the great 
Society from which it emanates, is this Quarterly 
Journal. 

Knight's Farmer's Library, Part XVII. which 
we have often had occasion to notice is another 
valuable contribution to agricultural knowledge. 
The present part is entirely devoted to an account 


of the hog, his natural history and management. It | 


contains many spirited engravings. 

The Land we Live in, Part XIII. treats appro- 
priately at this season of locomotion of ‘*‘ The Lake 
District,’’ of which most tempting descriptions are 


given, and numerous engravings attract the eye, | 


and urge to a visit. 
The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, 


Part XIX. makes progress, for it is now advanced | 


to the letter E. We can only repeat our remark, 
that it is a miracle of cheapness and excellence. 

Tait'’s Edinburgh Magazine for August is more 
interesting than its recent predecessors. There is 
a spirited article on Taxes on Knowledge—a power- 
ful essay on ‘‘ the Genius of Milton”’ by Mr. Gil- 
fillan, and an opportune ‘‘ Tale of Communism,”’ 
by John Wilmer. Still we regret to see that Tait 
is not what he was. 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Panslavism and Germanism. By Count Va- 
LERIAN Krasinski, Author of “ The 
Reformation in Poland.” London, 1848. 
T. C. Newby. 

THIs is an argument in favour of the “ na- 

tionality” of the Sclavonic peoples—as anti- 

German as it is entirely Polish, The hopes 


races, whether of Russia, Prussia, Poland, or | confederated state, and form a connecting link be- 
Austria. tween the two confederated empires, which, for the 
sake of their mutual interests, ought to be united 
by the most intimate ties of political and commer- 
We had already 


The Austrian empire would thus form a confe- | 
derated State, not unlike that of the United States | 





of America; except that the executive authority | cial siitiense, bat not depondnnse. 
must be here, as we decidedly think, vested, not in 
an elective president, but in an hereditary sovereign. 
It is almost superfluous to dwell upon the advan- 
tages which the latter arrangement presents in this 
case over the former. No one acquainted with the 
| state of Eastern Europe, can admit for a moment 
that its inhabitants are now fit for receiving a Re- 
publican form of government, the establishment of 
| which meets, even in France, with great difficulties, 
|and which has been wisely discarded by the Italians, 
who are now struggling to free their country from 
|a foreign dominion. It is, moreover, well known 
| that the bulk of the population of the different Aus- 
trian provinces, have a strong attachment to the Im- 
perial House ; and therefore it will have no difficulty 
in rallying them all round its throne, and become 
| their common centre by representing the interests 
of them all. 

Mr. KrasiInskr does not tell his readers 
how the powerful governors are to be induced 
to surrender their holdings, or how Austria 
could possibly endure a further addition to a 
| kingdom already so extensive, and so trouble- 
jsome. We admire the author’s large-hearted- 
| ness, and wish his theory were sustained with 
}more of practical reasoning. He is more 
| earnest than commanding—more elegant and 
eloquent than business-like. His book will 
greatly aid the annotator of current history ; 
but it will not assure Englishmen of the possi- 
bility of realising his dream. 

We heartily desire that Poland may be re- 
stored her “nationality.” In times past she 
has stood prominently forth for her wealth, 
her learning, and her freedom. Under 
wise rulers, such as JouNn Sopresky the 
younger, her arm was invincible. But the 





Polish mind irretrievably degenerated, when it 


|an opportunity to shew that the idea of forcing the 
| Sclavonians of Austria to become members of the 
German confederation is as unjust as impolitic; be- 
cause, should these Sclavonians be now forced or 
or seduced into that union, they will undoubtedly 
break it at the first fitting opportunity ; and conse- 
quently the Sclavonic elements making a part of 
the German confederated state, will be always a 
source of weakness and notof strength to that state. 
We full well know that it is very convenient for 
the commercial interests of Germany to possess the 
shores of the Adriatic, and to be the absolute mis- 
tress of the course of the Danube ; but would it be 
less convenient for the same interests to possess 
Holland, who holds the keys of the principal outlet 
of Germany (the Rhine)? But if the right of con- 
venience is to be substituted for that of property, 
France may claim, in virtue of the same right, the 
course of the Rhine for her Eastern boundary, and 
Russia perhaps, at no distant date, that of the 
Oder, which formed, during the middle ages, the 
limits of Poland, and enclosed it, according to an 
expression of the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, as 
a wall (Poloniam velut murus cingit), The times 
when countries were distributed according to their 
geographical position, and not by consulting the 
wants of their nationalities, are, we trust, gone by for 
ever ; and the dissolution of the arrangements made 
on the former principle by the Congress of Vienna 
prove its utter valuelessness. The Germans them- 
selves adopt the principle of nationality, for the 
establishment of the boundaries of their empire ; 
and they are now making a forced application of the 
same principle in Posen and Schleswig. The German 
repeats with a feeling of pride, his national song— 
‘* Woist des Deutschen Vaterland’’—which extends 
its frontiers as far as his language is spoken. Why 
should not the same rule be applicable to the form- 
ation of the Sclavonic frontiers ? It is, moreover, 
well known that the Germans become attached to 
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the soil upon which they live, without any regard 
whether it is placed under a German or foreign 
dominion ; and this observation is sufficiently ex- 
emplified by the inhabitants of Alsatia, whose pa- 
triotism is out and out French, and those of the 
Baltic provinces of Russia, who are devoted to that 
country. The case is, however, different with the 
Sclavonians, because, as a German writer, by no 
means friendly to the Sclavonic race, has justly 
said, ‘‘ The patriotism of the Sclavonians is not at- 
tached to the soil. They are kept together by one 
great and powerful bond, by the bond of their lan- 
guage,—which is as supple and pliant as the nations 
who speak it.’? We may add to this observation 
that which an eminent British statesman has so 
truly said of the Poles: ‘‘ Cecum non animum 
mutant is applicable to all Sclavonians.”’ 





A Summary Practical Introduction of National 
Economy, in support of Direct Taxation and 
Direct Assessment. By Rospert Watt. Edin- 
burgh, 1848. 

A POWERFUL argument in favour of that most un- 
answerable of all theories, but the most difficult of 
all practices, direct taxation. It is impossible to 
question its advantages, but such is human per- 
versity that men prefer to pay 10s. indirectly, to 5s. 
in hard cash, under the name of a tax ; and so long 
as this folly prevails, Mr. Warr will, we fear, 
preach in vain. 








The New Zealand Question and the Rights of 
Aborigines. By Lovis Atexis CHAMEROV- 
zou. London, 1848, Newby. 

To those who feel an interest in the question of 
colonisation, these pages will be very acceptable, 
for they state with the skill of an accomplished ad- 
vocate all the facts of the case of the New Zealand 
colonists and_ the Colonial-office, commenting with 
freedom and acuteness on the measures of the Go- 
vernment. To a literary journal such topics are 
scarcely consonant, and so, without further enter- 
ing upon them we commend the volume to those 
whom the subject concerns, assuring them that they 
will profit by its perusal. 





RELIGION. 


Sermons. By the Rev. J.O. W. Hawets, M.A. 

London: J. W. Parker. 
Tus is a series of sermons, the majority of 
which were preached at the Magdalen Hospi- 
tal. They are less doctrinal, and less illiberal 
than the mass of those that come before us, 
The aim of Mr. HAwets’s discourses is to 
lift the mind, by citing the striking examples 
that revelation, as well as every-day life, afford, 
and by enlarging on them. ‘There is rather 
too much of that sect-reverence and creed- 
adhesion which has caused the world so many 
bitter tears, and has estranged fond hearts and 
loving friends, And there is, also, much of 
false humility. For instance, speaking of man, 
Mr. HaweEIs says, 

It is not for him to climb any high place, where 
all the intricacies of the maze shall be mapped out 
at his feet, and the end be seen from the beginning. 

This is clearly in opposition to philosophy, 
and to truth and reason. It is one of the 
grand privileges conferred by intellect that we 
may in some measure judge of the future by 
the tendency of the present—that we may 
make all things subservient to the welfare, the 
happiness, and the convenience of mankind. 
Man spans the ocean, crosses the wilds, and 
penetrates infinity itself to extend the know- 
ledge, to satisfy the wants, and to assuage the 
sufferings of his race. 

We do not desire to judge Mr. Hawets’s 
religion ; but we cannot excuse his philosophy, 
as enunciated in the above sentence. He 
somewhat qualifies his words, as follows :— 


Yet, surely it is something if he can realise the 


were it given him to ascend thither, all which now 
seems inextricable confusion, would be recognised 
as of purpose and design; and that, following the 
means of guidance afforded him, he may surely 
attain the open country, and have prospects and 
ennjoyments, God knoweth how well worth all 
mortal labour ! 


We are of those who despise such arguing 
as this. The mind of man is supreme on 
earth. Whatever is presented to it should be 
judged, scrutinised, and, if not found accordant 
with sense and reason, be rejected as dangerous 
to the mental advancement of the world. True 
religion is not unphilosophical; and we there- 
fore regard *t as a grand error in Mr. 


His error is an amiable one, but not therefore 
the less mischievous. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tales, Essays, and Poems. By Josepu 
Gostick. Simpkin and Co. 

THE contents of this book were written for a 
magazine. Hence their apparent want of com- 
bination and system, and their rather unplea- 
santvariety. Readersdo not like a miscellaneous 
gathering in a book ; though ina magazine they 
would be disappqinted with any thing else. 
With Mr. Gostick’s collection, however, we 
must find less fault than with many, labouring | 
under the same disadvantage. Though his 
fugitive pieces are evidently nothing more than | 
the results of an active rummaging of his waste | 
manuscript book, they deserve attention. They | 
are the earnest outpourings of a man who} 
thinks for himself—who writes just what he | 
feels, and not what he could write—who is | 
neither poet, painter, nor politician, but whohas 
a smattering of the sense and meaning of each | 
position. Mr. Gosrick is one of the free- 
thinking school which has lately arisen on the 
barren and forsaken foundations of Punchism 
—a school in every way more honest, more | 
commendable, and more likely to be useful to 
the cause of advancement. His sentiments | 
are racy of a desire for mental disenthralment ; 
and he would free and reform the profession of 
literature, as well as lighten the incubus that 
keeps literature back in its struggles to force 
on mankind in the path of improvement, 

The subjects of these contributions are very 
various. ‘ Popular Education” is the first 
article, and teems with yearnings after, as well | 
as practical suggestions for helping, the attain- 
ment of an unobjectionable system of educa- | 
tion. The next paper is entitled “ Charles 
Lonsdale,” and is intended to illustrate the evil 
of wasting life in longings and resolvings, un- | 
less the more useful part of performing can be 
commanded. Then comes a poem, then an- 
other tale, and so on—all short, but pithy. In 
an article on “Mercenary Literature,” Mr. | 
Gostick gives his notions of what literature 
ought to be. We copy them, with a premise, 
however, that to condemn all such as does not | 
come up to his very proper standard, has not, | 
in the case of THe Critic, proved very ac- | 
ceptable to those who have the trade of litera- | 
ture in their keeping :— | 

| 
| 


WHAT LITERATURE SHOULD BE, 
Literature ought to be sincere. In order to 
this it must be independent. It must be the honest 
expression of a man’s mind and soul. It ought to 
be devoted either to the useful or the beautiful. In | 
other words, we should write either with regard to | 
the cultivation of what is good and true in the| 
present world; or, if we employ imaginative | 
writing, it should be to exhibit the beautiful. 





full persuasion that there are such high places; that 





HaweElis’s eloquent compositions, that he has | 
sacrificed truth to what is called “ devotion.” | 


Literature ought to be the careful and well-studied | successful, and deservedly so. 
production of a mind conscientiously devoted to a| more than a mere catalogue of the sights to be seen, 


noble object. We do not write down and send into 
the world our every-day table-talk, our mere bab- 
ble; why should we print and publish that which 
has cost us no pains, no thought? It is the worst 
apology which a writer can offer for the faults of his 
book when he tells the public it was hastily com- 
posed. On the other hand, even a blundering 
writer may be pardoned, at least for the first of- 
fence, when he merely pleads that he took pains 
and really did believe he presented to the public a 
work of some value. Asa corollary to the foregoing 
principles, it is hardly necessary to add that Litera- 
ture ought not to be mercenary. By this we do not 
mean that a man shall not receive money for his 
writings. It would have been a good and pleasant 
thing if Milton had received 5,000/. for his Para- 
dise Lost, and the poet would have been no mer- 
cenary, if with a glad and thankful surprise, he had 
| put that sum into his pocket. But we mean to 
say that no man should write merely, or even 
chiefly for money. Of course we except many 
mechanical modes of earning money by writing as 
not coming under our definition of literature in its 
higher meaning. The mercenary principle to be 
opposed is that which leads a man to say (as we 
have heard more than once), ‘‘do mot write what 
you believe to be good and true; but write for 
money !”’ If literature ought to be, as we have 
| said, the sincere expression of a man, then to viti- 
j}ate its character for the gain of money is to sell 
{the soul. Among the Jews he who made an ephod 
| for money was an honest man; but he who pro- 
| phesied for shekels was denounced. If we are asked 
|why is the mercenary spirit worse in literature 
than in any other trade ? our only answer is this— 
because literature ought to be a sacred vocation. 








| 





The following is a very favourable specimen 
of Mr. Gostick’s poetry :— 
THE THIRD THOUGHT IS BEST. 
Through bright, delicious, summer hours, 
The golden sun was shining, 
On mossy banks and beds of flowers, 
Where, in the wood reclining, 
I dream’d, while visions fill’d the air— 
The elfin king and queen 
And all their folk in raiment rare, 
Were dancing in the sheen : 
And then, said I, ‘* Afar from strife, 
Away from toil and care, 
Sure there must be a happy life 
Found here if any where :”’— 
Then breathed a voice the greenwood through— 
** That is not true !”’ i 


Then came the winter, long and drear, 
And in my hut, alone, 

I sat and watch’d the fading year, 
And thus began to moan: 

‘* And this is life! if blooms a flower 
‘The frost must cut it down ; 

Soon fades the beauteous summer hour 
At winter’s coming frown. 

And this is life ! a dreary scene— 
Dead earth and sullen sky— 

Better had summer never been, 
Than only bloom to die |’’ 

Then breathed a voice my casement through— 

** That is not true /” 


But when the spring. time budded out, 
Forth from my hut I went, 

And, solving many a gloomy doubt, 
Thus uttered my intent : 

‘* Yes, this is life! a constant sky, 
Shines all the clouds above— 

So lives, while signs and shadows die, 
An everlasting love ! 

I'll live in love right faithfully, 
Through bright and gloomy hours : 

The bright shall cheer my constancy, 
The dark shall try its powers.” 

Then breathed a voice all nature through— 

** Ay, that is true !”’ 





The Book of South Wales, the Bristol Channel, 
and the Wye. By Cuarves Freperick CLirFe. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 

We favourably noticed the first edition of this 

tourists’ companion. The work has been eminently 

It is something 
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the beauties to be admired, and the relics to be 
pondered over, that abound in the southern divi- 
sion of the principality. The past and present 
aspects of the country are vividly brought before 
the mind of the reader. A glance at the pages has 
made us long for a more intimate acquaintance 
with the localities of which it discourses. There is 
much new information in this second edition. We 
commend it to all who love pleasant reading; and 
to those who are doubting where to turn their steps 
during the present season for health-recruiting it 
will be a very acceptable reviver. 





A Hand-Book to the New Royal Stables and 
Riding-House at Windsor Castle. By the Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Sketches of her Majesty’s Household.”’ 
W. Strange. 

Tue aim of the author of this little work has been 
to give a history as well as a sketch of her Majesty’s 
stables. He has evidently been industrious and 
earnest in the prosecution of his work; but the 
interest of the book has not been marred by over- 
minuteness. 








Topham’s Railway Guide for August. Richardson 
and Son, Fleet-street. 

Tue peculiar excellence of Topham’s Guide is in its 
compactness. Much room is saved by having the 
time of starting of ‘‘ up’’ and ‘‘ down’’ trains from 
any particular place, printed in succeeding columns, 
thus obviating the necessity for a repetition of the 
list of towns. The trains are distinguished by the 
‘‘up”’ being printed in red, the ‘‘ down’’ in black 
ink. The plan is admirable, and we observe that 
the proprietor has patented it. He does not found 
on his monopoly a dear rate of charge, for the work 
is, indeed, marvellously cheap and complete. 





MUSIC. 

Wood's Edition of the Songs of Scotland. Edited 
by G. F. Granam. Nos. XVII. and XVIII. 
Edinburgh : Wood. 

Turse numbers of a most acceptable contribution 

to the Musical Library contain sixteen favourite 

Scotch songs, many of them familiarised to English 

ears by the genius of Witson. The airs are most 

charming, and delightfully refreshing after the affec- 
tations with which our drawing-rooms are infected. 

We wish every young lady who attempts to sing 

would learn from these instead of the fashionable 

music of the day. It would be less painful for her 
audience, and more pleasing to herself. 


—~—- 
Handel’s Jephtha. Nos. 11. and III. Novello. 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. An Oratorio. Nos. VI. 


and VII. Novello. 

WE have rceived only these odd parts of the above 
publications, the earlier numbers not having been 
sent. It is not usual to notice imperfect sets, but 
presuming that it was an accidental omission, we 
can say of them that they are very valuable works, 
for they place the compositions of the greatest 
masters within reach of all classes by their cheap- 
ness, to which correctness does not appear to be in 
any way sacrificed. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 





THE ‘‘ season ’’ may now be deemed fairly at an end. 
With the exception of the Haymarket and the 
Olympic, all the theatres have closed, and the week 
just passed witnessed the last efforts of the Operas. 
On Thursday these houses were crammed to excess. 
And each management made arrangements worthy of 
the occasion. At her Majesty’s Jenny Linp ap- 
peared in Sonnambula. The occasion seemed to have 


| 
| 








last month of the presence of this company than was 
shewn during the whole previous part of the season. 
It is a good augury for the future. 


tinue to draw over-crowded houses. 
of pieces are being successively introduced. 

VAUXHALL GARDENS have added somewhat to 
their attractions this week. On Monday Mr. Van 
AMBURGH appeared, and astonished and awed some 
thousands of spectators by a repetition of his old 
performances. He is, perhaps, rather more daring 
if changed at all. 

The SuRREY GARDENS also draw immense crowds, 
notwithstanding the unfavourable weather. There is 
to be a grand night next week on the occasion of M. 
JULLIEN’S benefit. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 

Str,—I have seen in your last number a notice 
of the Bibliotheca Londinensis, and I request you 
will be kind enough to insert this letter as an an- 
swer to it, for the purpose of preventing injury to 
me and disrepute to your periodical. 

First, the intelligence respecting the London Ca- 
talogue is in all respects erroneous ; any one con- 
versant with Bibliography will immediately perceive 
it, and I need not more refer to it. 
referring to the Catalogue of Works published at 
the Law Times office up to the period of going to 
press with the last edition of the London Catalogue, 
1814—46, I find all these books are inserted (seven 
in number), and they are ALL to be found in the 
Law Division of the Bibliotheca Londinensis. 
Your reviewer can only find one. The writer of 
the paragraph in question should have been less 
hasty in arriving at a conclusion which a little more 
care would have prevented. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Aldine-chambers, Tuomas HopeGson. 

Aug. 19, 1848. 





NECROLOGY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 


THOMAS MILES RICHARDSON, SEN. 
On the 7th of March, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 
his 64th year, Mr. Thomas Miles Richardson, land- 
scape painter. 

He was born in that town on the 15th of May, 
1784; his family for many generations had been set- 


| tled in the county of Northumberland, and claim to 


have descended from Humphrey, Lord Dacre, whose 
father, Sir Hugh Ridley, was cousin to Bishop 
Ridley, ‘the martyr.’”’ Mr. Richardson at an early 
age evincing a talent for drawing, his father deter- 
mined to apprentice him to an engraver in the town, 
who, however, died before this intention was carried 
out. The profession of a surgeon was next thought 
of, but the youth entertaining a strong aversion to it, 
and moreover having a mechanical turn of mind, 
persisted in being apprenticed to a cabinet maker and 
joiner, whom he served seven years, suffering great 
hardships and misery during a considerable part of the 
time from the brutality of his master. Notwith- 
standing the privations he endured and the exactions 
demanded of him, for like the Israelites of old he was 
required, not only to make bricks, but to gather 
straw for them also; or, in other words, was com- 
pelled to plane deals ‘‘ to keep him out of mischief,’ 
—that is, to prevent him from drawing, he still found 
occasional opportunities of practising his favourite 
pursuit. The term of his servitude having expired, 
he started in business on his own account, and con- 
tinued in it for five years. 

In 1806, on the death of his father, who was 
master of St. Andrew’s Grammar School at New- 
castle, Mr. Richardson was appointed his successor ; 
when all his spare time was occupied in the study of 
painting, but more from a love of the art than from 
any idea of pursuing it as a profession. His health 





inspired her. The assembly were excited to the 
greatest pitch of enthusiasm by her performance, and 


at the close the fair Swede was several times called | 


before the curtain to receive deserved and dis- 
tinguished homage. At Covent-garden Madame 
Grist and Madame ALBONI appeared in Lucrezia 
Borgia. A full house greeted their appearance, and 
the audience was perfectly satisfied with their efforts, 


and with the powerful chorus and excellent band of | studied it for a full hour. 





however began to shew symptoms of an alarming 
character ; and, his medical advisers having recom- 
mended a sea voyage, he shipped himself on board a 
Newcastle trader, and in due time arrivedin London. 
Here, passing along the Strand one day, he saw in 
a shop-window a drawing by David Cox, which he 
very much wished to possess; but his finances would 
not allow him to pay the price demanded, twenty 
guineas; he therefore returned to the window and 
The sight of this picture 





Secondly, on | 








M. Costa. More spirit has been evident during the | determined his future career ; he went back to New- 


castle, his health having improved, with the fixed 
purpose of emulating what he so much admired. 


| Mr. Richardson in after years used to say, he would 
The ApeLpHi Company at the Haymarket con- | 
The old stock | 


buy that drawing at any price could he but meet with 
it, as it was the incentive to his own subsequent suc- 
cess. 

After practising as a drawing-master about seven 
years, he resigned his appointment at the school, in 
order to devote himself entirely to the profession he 
had chosen. The first picture of any magnitude he 
painted was a ‘‘ View of Newcastle from Gateshead 
Fell,’’ which was purchased by the corporation of the 
town. This was followed by many other excellent 
works, principally iandscape and marine views from 
the picturesque scenery in his native county and 
places adjoining it ; many of these were exhibited at 
the Royal Academy and the British Institution. He 
was also a member of the New Water-colour Society, 
to which he contributed many valuable drawings. 
During the autumn of last year an exhibition of the 
works of Mr. Richardson and his sons was open at 
Newcastle, which shewed their talent and industry in 
a most favourable light. 

In 1816 he and the late Mrs. Dixon commenced 
an illustrated work in aquatint, of the scenery about 
Newcastle and the northern counties; but very few 
numbers appeared. In 1833 his brother, Mr. M. A. 
Richardson, and himself, undertook the joint publi- 
cation of the ‘‘ Castles of the English and Scottish 
Borders,’’ a splendid work, intended to supply the 
defects of Scott’s ‘‘ Border Antiquities.’? This was 
a work got up ina superior style ; the plates were in 
mezzotint, and engraved by him without ang assist- 
ance whatever ; but, in consequence of this, the delay 
between the periods of publication very materially 
reduced the subscriptions, diminished by deaths, 
removals, and otherwise, so that after two numbers 
had appeared and a third also nearly completed, the 
work was relinquished. A few years previous he had 
etched, and, in conjunction with his brother, published, 
a series of etchings of antiquities in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, many of which are now levelled with the ground ; 
and at different times engraved his large views of 
Melrose and Dryburgh Abbeys, as also, by the aid of 
a private lithographic press, produced various prints 
of the ‘‘ Side, Newcastle,’’ ‘‘ Easby Abbey on the 
Swale,’’ ‘* Alnwick Bridge,’’ and several other sub- 
jects of great excellence, both as regards design and 
manipulation. 

After devoting nearly thirty-six years of his life 
to the practice of the arts, his constitution, never 
robust, began to give way, and on the 7th of March 
he breathed his last, leaving a widow and large family, 
of whom the eldest surviving in the present valuable 
member of the Old Water-colour Society. 

As a landscape painter, Mr. Richardson obtained 
considerable reputation, not only in his own locality, 
but also in the metropolis. His conception was 
good, his execution bold, original, and true to nature, 
In the delineation of castles and ruins seen under the 
effects of sunset, he was surpassed by few; and his 
arrangement and treatment of aerial perspective were 
eminently successful.—Art Union Journal. 


SS ee 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTH. 


MappEN.—On the 17th ult. at King Edward-road, Hack- 
ney, the wife of Mr, James Madden, of Leadenhall-street, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

BELLINGHAM, William Henry, M.D. of Pisa, youngest son 
of the late Henry Bellingham, esq. of Regency-square, 
Brighton, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Robert 
Graham, M.D. professor of botany at the University of 
Edinburgh, on the 8th ult. at Leghorn. 

Leg, the Rev. T. Faulkner, B.A. of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and second master of King Edward VI. Grammar 
School, St. Alban’s, to Eliza Mary, only daughter of the 
late Rev. D, Williams, of Newington, on the 16th ult, at 
St. George’s, Hanover-square. 

InwiNe, the Rev. Arthur P., M.A, secretary to the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, to Elizabeth Anne, youngest daugh- 
ter of A. Brownless, esq. of Richmond-terrace, on the 15th 
ult, at St. Mary’s, Islington. 

Spry, the Rev. John Hume, D.D. canon of Canterbury, and 
rector of Marylebone, to Emily Anne, daughter of Major 
James and the Honourable Louisa Allen, and grand- 
daughter of Charles first Lord Southampton, widow of the 
late Rey. R. H. Chapman, M.A. rector of Kirkby Crisk, 
and incumbent of the Parish Chapel, St. Marylebone, on 
the 17th ult, at St. Pancras. 

Wi son, Charles Heath, esq. A.R.S.A. director of the Go- 
vernment Provincial Schools of Design, to Johanna Cathe- 
rine, eldest daughter of the late William John Thomson, 
esq. R.S.A. on the 16th ult. at 37, Inverleith-row, Edin- 
burgh. 

DEATHS. 

Coxz, William, esq. many years page of the presence and 
state musician to his Majesty George LV. on the 11th ult. 
at Pimlico, aged 83. 
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On the appearance of the first symptoms let medical 
aid be immediately called, but if that cannot be ob- 
tained, the treatment necessary is as follows :— 

1. Let the patient be warmly covered. 

2. Let his whole body be well rubbed with warm 


DerinG, the Rev. Cholmeley Edward J, prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, and one of her Majesty’s chaplains in ordinary, 
on the 12th ult. at the Rectory, Pluckley, Kent, aged 58. 

Foster, Charles, esq. the highly valued association secre- 
tary of the British Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Jews, on the 23rd ult. after a few hours’ 
illness, at his residence, Peckham. 





Linpo, Abigail, third daughter of D. A. Lindo, esq. of | pit of the stomach with clear tar, or, if none can be | 


Mansell-street, the authoress of the Hebrew and English | aq. with strong brandy. 
wat and Hebrew Lexicon, on the 28th wht. 3. Let the patient take, in frequent and small 
Ross, John Mackenzie, esq. beloved and respected by all 


air. He was for many years editor and proprietor of the | sugar. 

Ceylon Herald, afterwards of Upper Oodewell Estate,/ 4, If there be no abatement of pain of vomiting a 

Candy, in the same island. There is no doubt he died b)ister of mustard should be applied to the pit of the 

from grief, having invested all his hard earnings in this h 

estate, in the hope of shortly returning to his native land stomach. . ; 

and a virtuous and amiable wife, whom he has left dis- 5. If all the same symptoms still continue, and the 

consolate and destitute. patient be of a strong constitution, then apply 
Moors, Colonel George, of the 59th regiment of Native In- | leeches to the same place, twelve to twenty for an 

fantry, Bengal Presidency, after forty-four years of ardu- | adult, and for children six to ten; but, if of a weak 


ous and uninterrupted service, on the 29th ult. on board | oonstitution, let no leeches be used without the ad- 
the Earl of Hardwicke, on his passage home from Cal- | ©. a 
vice of a physician. 


eutta, aged 58. His services commenced with the capture fe ? 
of the Cape of Good Hope, under Sir David Baird; con- 6. A warm bath, if ready and near, may be used 
tinued throughout the Nepaulese and the Burmese wars, | with benefit, otherwise a vapour-bath may be pre- 
with a succession of commands as brigadier in the late wars, | pared at home thus :—Heat some stones or bricks, 
and terminated with the command of the Rajpootana field | and over them place a bedstead with a netted bottom, 
forces, which appointment he resigned for the object of | union whieh let th tient be stretched, well wad 3 
returning to his native country. His popularity among | pon which le ne patient be stretched, well covered ; 
his brother officers, and his habitual consideration towards | then throw the vinegar upon the hot stones, whence 
all around and under him, will secure to his memory the | steam will arise conducive to perspiration, aided by 
esteem of all who knew him. the frictions, which must not be discontinued. For 
STEPHENSON, George, civil engineer, and knight of the | want of this vapour bath, place around and in con- 
voce of Leopold, on the 12th ult. at his residence, Tapton- | tact with the patient bags of heated sand or ashes. 
house, Derbyshire, aged 67. P , , 
Observations.—During the present epidemic no 
applications have been found so efficacious as strong 
frictions, either with the naked hand, with a cloth, 
or with a brush, using clean tar or some other ir- 
ritant. The essence of peppermint may be used 
more freely than heretofore prescribed. 
Great care must be observed during convalescence, 
| for the cholera is but often followed by typhus fever. 
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THE CHOLERA. 
Tue following instructions concerning the cholera 
were addressed to the country people in Russia by 
authority of the Government, and are worthy of 
attention here :— 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


It has been remarked that just before the appear- 
ance of the cholera in a district the inhabitants are 
troubled more than usually by diarrhceas and other 
complaints, trifling under ordinary circumstances, = Se ae , 
but which, in the aitemnes of the epidemic, are apt, WE are perfectly deluged with books * travels, 
if neglected, to degenerate into real cholera cases. and the reminiscences of continental tourists. Most 

It is well known from the experience obtained in | of them afford pleasant reading, but none of them 
1830 and 1831, that the cholera is in itself generally | come up to our ideal of a tourist’s adviser or com- 
not contagious, but that it may become so, like} panion. The public seems little inclined to adopt 
some other diseases, if many sick are kept crowded | their recommendations, for never were the lake dis- 
together. : tricts in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lanca- 
: The cholera has been found to be most destruc- shire remembered to be so thronged with tourists, 
tive in villages situate on low or marshy grounds, or : is Pie hseotn , ative nobility 
near bogs and stagnant pools, and particularly where ye We OS ee ee ee ee 
the inhabitants are confined within narrow space, and | 4ivines, gentry, poets, painters, and others. When 
live unmindful of cleanliness. ; the weather is favourable numerous parties of | 

It has been further observed that those dejected in| tourists may be seen winding the tracks to the | 
spirits and easily alarmed are more subject to cholera] summits of the majestic Skiddaw, the ‘‘ mighty 
than those who live in confidence and are of good Helvelyn,’’ Scawfell, Langdale-pikes, and other | 
courage. . ; mountains and hills. The homage paid to the poet 

The preceding remarks having been made, the fol- | Wordsworth at Rydal Mount by the greatest, the 
lowing are the precautions recommended for observ- most noble and learned of this and other lands, is 


ance against cholera :— er , : 
B 7 astonishing, the Laureate being literally almost 


To beware of catching cold, and particularly to : ‘ Pe 2 
protect the stomach from cold, for which purpose to | daily overwhelmed by the influx of visitors, anxious 


| 
wear a broad belt of cloth or stout flannel upon the | to see the greatest poet and patriot of the day. | 
skin around the waist; not to lie upon the bare| The decree against the press, just passed almost | 
ground, not to sleep at night in the open air. After | with unanimity by the National Assembly of France, | 
sleep or hard Jabour, when in perspiration, to drink| is one of the most monstrous outrages on the | 
no water or other beverage cold; to drink no acid] jgea of freedom of discussion ever committed by | 
beverage, and never much at a draught; to beware | the legislature of a country pretending to be free. 
of all things of intoxication; to use light food, and It j , 1: f Loui Phili ang 
moderately ; to eat no bread insufficiently baked, no is the very ‘aw . : — rs mas se 
crude vegetables, no unripe fruits, nor meat or fish September law, once so indignantly denounced 
—with scarcely any alteration but the substitu- | 





not perfectly fresh, and to abstain from salted meats 
and pickled fish that provoke thirst; to keep the | tion of the word ‘‘ Republic”’ for ‘‘ Monarehy.”’ 
person and the dwelling clean, and to allow of no| It is asserted, says, the National, that the French | 
sinks close to the house, to admit no poultry or ani-|} Academy has felt that M. de Chateaubriand’s seat | 
mals within the house, and to keep it airy by ventila- | could fall to the lot of one man only, and that it 
peer PBs there are sick let not the place be| has regolved spontaneously to elect the illustrious | 

owded. Bt n Waee Ciisebeutine tn » shan. 

Notwithstanding the best precautions, the cholera | ; i TI “_ cer Pas nee Me toe — 
may at times break out. The following are its | 4°24. —— *he French Government has appointed | 
symptoms, and the treatment to be pursued with | @ medical commission, composed of MM. Gueneau 
perseverance and confidence :— | de Mussy, Chomel, Andral, Husson, Bouillaud, 

A person in good health may be suddenly attacked | Bally, Gerardin, Cornac, and Gauthier de Claubry, 
by cholera, at first sickness the eyesight dimmed, | to apply themselves to the discovery of means to 
then, after a shiver and rumbling in the bowels, | prevent and to mitigate the effects of Asiatic cho- 
vomiting and purging, with acute pains below the | Jera, A few interesting autographs of Lord 
breast, under the ribs, and on the left side, attended | Byron occurred in a sale which took place on 
by quenchless thirst. If the patient be not quickly Ociniien of the f Messrs. Puttick and Simp 
succoured, cramps ensue in the legs and arms, which | °2°UT@@Y 2¢ the room pay ee ee P- 
become of icy coldness, extreme weakness comes on, son, auctioneers, of | iceadilly. We extract from 
and a deadly paleness, the whole body becomes cold, | the catalogue the following lots :—Lot 863. ‘* The 
then a hiccough, and other signs of approaching | Curse of Minerva,”’ thirteen pages 4to. entirely 
death. jautograph, sold for 10/, Lot 864. The well- | 

















vinegar or brandy; likewise his hands and feet and | 


quantities, a warm and light infusion of mint, or of | 
who knew him, at Jaffna, while out for the benefit of sea | the essence of mint, one or two drops at a time, with | 





known ‘‘ Maid of Athens,’’ the original MSS. two 
pages 4to. entirely autograph, sold for 4/. 4s. 
Lot 865. The poem “‘ Waterloo,”’ from the French, 
| four pages 4to. entirely autograph, sold for 47. 15s. 
| Lot 866. ‘* Lines written on a Cup formed of a 
Lot 867. 
| ‘‘ Lines on the Elgin Marbles,”” two pages, folio, 
sold for 3/. Lot 869. Three leaves, being the 
opening lines of ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,’’ &c. sold for 5/. Amongst the other 
| MSS. in the sale were some illuminated missals. 
Of these the most worthy of notice were lot 855, 
an illuminated missal, exhibiting a combination 
|of French and Flemish art, which sold for eighty 
guineas ; and lot 851, a small ‘‘ Book of Hours,”’ 
illuminated by a Flemish artist, which sold 
for 252. There were other illuminated books of 
lower pretensions, which sold equally well.-—— 
A most interesting manuscript in German has just 
been discovered at Louvain. It is in folio, and 
contains 200 pages—the writing is in the beautiful 
running hand of the sixteenth century, with mar- 
ginal notes in Latin explanatory of the text. It 
was picked up in a grocer’s shop when on the point 
of being brought into use for the purpose of trade. 
The volume contains chapters under the following 
heads :—1st, Grants and privileges of the Emperor 
Charles V. of the 28th March, 1522; 2ndly, Pro- 
ceedings under the extraordinary trials of 1522; 
3rdly, Proceedings under the ordinary trials of 
1522; 4thly, On Wills ; 5thly, Customs of Austria 
in regard to successions; 6thly, On Fiefs of the 
Church ; 7thly, Grants to Styria, made in 1493, by 
the Emperor Maximilian ; 8thly, Grants made by 
King Rodolphe of Habsbourg, in 1277, confirmed, 
in 1521, by King Ferdinand ; 9thly, The Grants of 
1368, confirmed in 1527 and 1532, by the Emperor 
Charles V. At the end of the volume are tacked 
various charters and diplomas of the Dukes Wil- 
liam and Albert of Austria, and an original charter 





| Skull, two pages, 4to. sold for 71. 


| of the Emperor Maximilien, grandfather of Charles 


V. This manuscript very probably once formed 
part in the collection of Archives of the Great 
Council of Malines or of the Chancery of Austria. 
- ~>—- 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Abbott’s (Rev. J.) Rollo at Work, 2nd edit. square, 
ls. 6d. cl. —Abridgment of the Pupil-Teacher’s 
English Grammar, square, 8d.—Arnold’s (Rev. T. 
K.) Ecloge Historic, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Arthur’s 
(T. S.) Rising in the World, 32mo. 8d. swd.—At- 
kinson’s (G. F.) Pictures from the North, 8vo. 
12s. cl. 

Bain (D.) On the Potato Disease, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 
—Bosworth’s (Rev. J.) Origin of Languages, royal 
Svo. 20s. cl.—Budinger’s (Dr.) The Way of Faith, 
by Asher, 8vo. 6s. cl.—Bartholomew’s (J.) Egypt, 
new edit. 1Smo. Is. cl. swd.—Bee Hunter (The), 
by the Author of ‘‘ The Pathfinder,’’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
—Billing and Burns’s Antiquities of Scotland, 
Vol. I. 4to. 27. cl,—Bennet’s (L.) The Family of 
Bethany, 12th edit. feap. 5s. cl.—Burns’s (J.) 
Notes of a Tour in the United States, 18mo. 
2s. cl. 

Coles (J.) On Spinal Affections, 3rd edit. feap. 
2s. 6d. swd.—Colman’s (H.) Agricultural and 
Rural Economy of France, Belgium, &c. 8s.—Col- 
ling’s (J. R.) Gothic Ornaments, Vol. I. 4to. 
31. 13s. 6d. cl— Conquerors of the New World and 
their Bondmen, Vol. I. 6s. el.—Cecil’s (R.) 
Thoughts on Passages of Scripture, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cl.—Chambers’s History of the French Revolution, 
Vol. I. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Confessions of the 
Faculty, by Socius, 8vo. Is. swd. 

Day’s (J.) Treatise on the Construction of Rail- 
ways, 3rd edit. 8s. cl—Dobson’s (Rev. W.) Selec- 
tions for Composing, Series I. to VI. 1s. 6d.— 
Dobson’s (Rev. W.) Selections for Composing, 
Series VII. feap. 23. cl.—Dallas’s (A. R. C.) The 
Book of Psalms, royal 32mo. 2s. el. 

Edmonds’s (Mrs.) Notes on English History, 18mo. 
ls. cl. swd.—Ellesmere’s (Earl of) Guide to 
Northern Archeology, Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Findlay’s School Atlas of Modern Geography, 4to. 

5s. coloured, swd. 

Grace and Peace, a Brief Summary of the Gospel, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Guthrie’s Great Interest, by 
Chalmers, D.D. 7th edit. feap. 1s. 6d. 

Hand (The), Phrenologically Considered, post 8vo. 
4s. 6d. c].—Hall’s (Rev. J. G.) Trigonometry, 4th 
edit. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Hints to the Sick, the Lame, 
and the Lazy, 2nd edit. 4to. 7s. 6d. cl._—Hutton’s 
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(W.) Trip to Redcar and Coatham, 18mo. Is. 6d. 

cl. swd. 

Ince’s (H.) Outline’s of French History, 3rd edit. 
18mo., ls. swd. 

Keith on the Globes (Key to), by J. Middleton, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. swd. 

Lamartine’s Poetic Meditations, translated by North, 
32mo., ls. swd.—Letters to an Aged Mother, 2nd 
edit. feap. 8vo. 5s. cl—Lloyd’s (W. F.) Helps for 
Infants, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Lee’s (E.) Continental 
Travels, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Major’s (J. R.) Outline Scripture Maps and Key, 

4to. and 12mo. 3s.—Maunder’s (Samuel) Treasury 

of Natural History, 12mo. 10s. cl.—M‘Crindell’s 


(Miss) The Convent, 2nd edit. feap. 8vo. 5s. cl.— | 


Meig’s (C. D.) Females and their Diseases, royal 
8vo. 8s. cl.—Moncrieff’s (Rev. G. K.) Confirma- 
tion Record, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. swd. 

Noel’s (Rev. Baptist W.) Infant Piety, 4th edit. 
18mo. 1s. 6d. el. 


Officer’s (The) Daughter, a Memoir of Miss Tutton, 
ig 32mo. Is. cl.—Ollendorff's (H. G.) German Gram- | 


mar, 3rd edit. feap. 9s. cl. 

Parlour Library, Vo!. ILI. ‘‘ Monte Christo,’’ 12mo. 
ls. bd.—Parlour Library, Vol. XIX. ‘‘ The Par- 
sonage,’’ 12mo. 1s. bds.—Pearl (The) of Days, by 


a Labourer’s Daughter, fcap. 3s. cl.—Pitt’s (W. | 


Earl of Chatham) Speeches, new edit. royal 8vo. 


6s. cl.—Petit’s (J. L.) Abbey Church of Tewkes- | 
bury, 8vo. 6s. cl.—Politics for the People, 8vo. | 
2s. 6d. bds.—Potter’s (Richard) Treatise on Me- | 


chanics, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Pusey’s (Rev. E. B.) 
Sermons, 2nd edit. Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Rattray’s (James) Costumes 
51, 5s. bds.—Rimbault’s (E 
Pianoforte, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl 


. F.) First Book of the 
. swd.—Ross’s (W. A.) 


Yacht Voyage to Norway, Sweden, &c. 2 vols. | 


2i1s. cl. 
Sherwin’s (Mrs. H.) Root of the History of Eng- 
Jand, 12mo. 2s. cl.—Sidney’s Australian Hand- 


Book, 18mo. 1s. swd.—Strickland and Melville’s | 
The Dodo and its Kindred, 4to. 21s. cl.—Stanley’s | 


Faith of a Church of England Man, by the Rev. 
R. Eden, 6s.—Seed (The) of the Righteous, a 


Memoir of Mrs. Long, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Simmonite’s | 


(W. J.) Axto-Philosopher, &c. 8vo. 10s. bds.— 


Signs of the Times, by Observator, 12mo. Is. cl. | 
swd.—Stallo’s (J. B.) General Principles of the | 


Philosophy of Nature, 7s. 6d.—Suitor’s (The) 


Instructor in the County Courts, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. | 


Veitch’s (Rev. W.) Greek Verbs, 12mo. 6s. cl. 


Walker (G. A.) On Cure of Ulcers by Fumigation, | 


8vo. 6s. cl._—Watson’s (Dr. T.) Lectures on Phy- 
sic, 3rd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 34s. cl.— Webster on Let- 
ters Patent for Inventions, &c. royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
—Wharton’s (J.) Examples in Algebra, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cl. swd.—Wright’s (T.) England under the 
House of Hanover, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s.—Wall- 
bridge’s (E. A.) The Demerara Martyr, 8vo. 7s. cl. 





Davip HuME 1N A BoG.—This place, known as 
Billy Mire, is remarkable for having once nearly 
swallowed up David Hume, the historian, who was a 
native of Ninewells, in the neighbourhood. Hume 


missed his footing in the mire, stuck fast, called for | 


assistance, and was at last heard by some people, who 


ran to give help; but when they saw it was Hume, | 
‘the unbeliever,’’ though he was in other respects | 


an amiable man, they turned back saying, ‘‘ Na, na, 
the deil has him, let the deil keep him.’’ David 
Hume got out by some means, and wrote his famous 


history after that time.—From The Autobiography of 


of Afghanistan, folio, | 





a Working Man. 


Co Readers and Correspondents. 


T. S. (Worcester).—We believe the Atlas for the People, 
lately published by Messrs. Chambers to be as perfect as 
any for the price, which is about 12s, or 138. 





ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE— 
Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 


RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from | 


the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 


This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- | 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for | 


its purifying and alterative properties. ‘The aromatic quality 


(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require | 


for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper, may in a great measure he attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. 


the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 


such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. | 


In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, 
&c, and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended, 


It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of | 


a TO THE CARPET TRADE. 

OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 
—The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY 
eg.to inform the trade that their new patterns in Carpets and 
| Table-covers for the present season are now out, and will be 
| found far superior to any they have hitherto produced, both 
jin style and variety. The public can be supplied at all re- 

spectable Carpet houses in London and the country. 

The Company deem it necessary to caution the public 
against parties who are selling an inferior description of 
goods as Felted Carpets, which will not bear comparison 
with their manufacture, either in style or durability; and 
that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested by 
purchasers, as the Company's Carpets are all stamped at 
both ends of the piece, ‘‘ Royan Vicror1A CARPETING, 
Lonpon,” with the Royal Arms in the centre. 

The Company’s Manufactories are at Elmwood Mills, 
Leeds, and Borough-road, London. Wholesale warehouses 
| only at 8, Love-lane, Wood-strect, Cheapside. 
| | eomeed THROUGHOUT the GLOBE.— 
| HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

DISORDER OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. K. Heydon, dated 78, King- 

street, Sydney, New South Wales, the 30th of September, 
| 1847. 
| ‘To Professor Holloway.—S1n,—I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that Stuart A. Donaldson, esq. an eminent mer- 
chant and agriculturist, and also a magistrate of this town, 
called on me on the 18th instant, and purchased your medi- 
cines to the amount of Fourtren Pounps, to be forwarded 
to his sheep stations in New England. He stated that one 
of his overseers had come to Sydney some time previously 
for medical aid, his disorder being an affection of the liver 
and kidneys—that he had placed the man for three months 
under the care of one of the best surgeons, without any good 
| resulting from the treatment; the man then in despair used 
your Pills and Ointment, and much to his own and Mr. 
Donaldson’s astonishment, was completely restored to his 
health by their means. Now this surprising cure was 
effected in about ten days. 

(Signed) J. K. HEYDON. 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor HOLLOWAY, 
244, Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by most all 
| respectable Druggists, and Dealers in Medicines throughout 
the civilized world, at the following prices :—1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. Gd., 11s,, 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a consider- 
able saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients in every dis- 
order are affixed to each Box. 


ABY JUMPERS, or ROGERS’ PATENT 

s ELASTIC INFANT GYMNASIUM.—This new 
and amusing invention for the nursery, enabling children 
three months of age and upwards to exercise and amuse 
| themselves, has received the highest recommendations of the 
press and medical faculty. 

Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal pronounces it ‘ of infinite 
advantage as a ready resource for taking the Basy off the 
Morner’s Hanps while she has other duties to attend to.’’ 

Dr. Conquest, in his new edition ‘‘ Of Letters to a 
| Mother,’’ says, ‘‘ In cases of curvature of the spine, and 
| the various bodily malformations to which infants are pecu- 
| liarly liable, this invention is truly valuable, while the plea- 

sure it is sure to afford to young children, must be a suffi- 
| cient recommendation for its adoption in the nursery. I 
very cordially approve of this simple, ingenious, and unob- 
jectionable contrivance, and deem it a valuable nursery ap- 
| pendage. 
| and be at the same time a great relief to the nurse.’’ 
| Prices vary according to the style of the article, from 10s., 
| 12s., 16s., 20s. 25s. and 30s. and sent to all parts of the 
kingdom on the receipt of a Post-office order. 
| Sold by H. S. ROGERS and CO. Inventors and Manu- 
| facturers, 137, Strand. Also at the Soho Bazar and the 
| Pantheon in Oxford-street. 


TE EALTH RESTORED WITHOUT 
MEDICINE!—CONSTIPATION and DYSPEPSIA 
INDIGESTION), the main causes of Biliousness, Nervous- 
ness, Liver Complaint, Nervous Headaches, Asthma, 
| Low Spirits, Spleen, &c. effectually REMOVED from the 
| system, by a permanent restoration of the digestive func- 
| tions to their primitive vigour, without purging, inconve- 
| nience, pain, or expense, by 
THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD: 
A Farina derived from an African Plant, and imported by 
Du Barry and Co.75, New Bond-street, London. 
| The only Food which does not turn acid upon, or distend, 
a weak stomach, and a threepenny meal of which, saves four 
times its value in other Food; hence effecting a saving 
instead of causing an expense. 
‘* Imperial Ukase.—Russian Consulate-General in Great 
Britain. 
** London, the 2nd of December, 1847. 
| ‘The Consul-General has been ordered to inform Messrs. 
| Du Barry and Co. that the powders (the Revalenta Arabica) 
they had enclosed in their petition to his Majesty the Em- 
peror, have, by imperial permission, been forwarded to the 
Minister of the Imperial Palace.’’ 
|  * Stapleford Park, near Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 
‘*Sir,—I have taken the Revalenta Food for the last ten 
days, and beg to tender you my most grateful thanks for 
your kind advice; the benefit I have derived in so short 
atime is very far beyond my expectations: the pain at the 
pit of the stomach quite left me after taking your Food three 
| days, and the effect on the bowels has also been very favour- 
able; I feel much less pain in my head, back, and legs. I 
| sleep much better, and feel refreshed from it. My appetite 
| is much better. I heartily thank you for your kind atten- 
tion, and shall take every opportunity of recommending this 
| excellent Food to any one that may be suffering from the 
same complaint, &c. &c. 
** T remain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
“*MorGAN STRICKLAND, 
‘* At the Earl of Harborough’s.’’ 


It will conduce much to the safety of the child, | 


** Athol-street, Perth, May 2, 1848. 

‘* Some time has now elapsed since the lady (who had been 
an invalid for thirteen years with want of digestion, accom. 
panied with cough and general prostration of strength) for 
whom I procured your Arabica Food, has been using it daily 
as directed, and I am happy to say that it has produced a 
most salutary change in her system, &c. &c. 

“James Portesr.’’ 
** 50, Holborn, London, Dec. 22, 1847. 
ie 9 in informing you that I have 
benefit from the use of the Revalenta 
‘A, O. Harris (Optician).” 
** Frenchay Rectory, near Bristol, Dec. 9, 1847. 

‘* For the last five years I have been in a most de- 
plorable condition of health, having been subject during that 
period to most severe pains in the back, chest, right and left 
sides, which produced vomiting almost daily 

** Next to God I owe youa great debt of gratitude for the 
prospect of health now opened before me. I therefore thank 
you most sincerely, not only for bringing this invaluable ali- 
— Pi my notice, but for other kind advice given me as to 

let, &c. 
‘**T remain, Gentlemen, yours very truly, 
(Rev.) ‘‘ Taomas MInsTeER.”” 
(Of Farnley Tyas, Yorkshire.) 
** 3, Sydney-terrace, Reading, Berks, Dec. 3, 1847, 

**T can with confidence recommend it, 

‘* JAMES SHORLAND, late Surgeon, 96th Reg.’’ 
** 11, Victoria Terrace, Salford, Manchester, 
** January 2, 1848. 

‘The benefits I have derived therefrom, in so shorta 
space of time, have exceeded my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, &c. “ Jonn Mackay.” 

** Winslow, Bucks, Jan. 22, 1848. 

**T have found it to be a simple, though very effica- 
cious and pleasant food, doing good to my own and others’ 
functional disorders. 

** Yours, dear Sir, very truly, 
(Rey.) * Cuarutes Kerr. 
** A Monsieur Du Barry.’’ (Of Great Harwood.) 
** 9, Antiqua-street, Edinburgh, Feb. 3, 1848. 
I have derived very considerable benefit from the use 
. ** ARTHUR MACARTHOUR.”’ 

** 72, Leeds-street, Liverpool, Feb. 7, 1848. 

‘‘Thanks to the Revalenta Food, I have been entirely re- 
lieved, in a very short time, from the most distressing symp- 
toms of Indigestion, Low Spirits, Despondency, &c. and 
which for two years had resisted the most active treatment, 
&e. &e. **THomas WALLs.”’ 

‘* High-street, Maryport, Cumberland, May 18, 1848. 

‘* GENTLEMEN,—It is now three weeks since I tried your 
‘ Revalenta Arabica,’ and Iam happy to say that it has had 
the desired effect, in restoring me to health again, &c. &c. 

** ANTHONY KITCHEN.” 
** Wymondham, Norfolk, May 10, 1848. 

‘* GENTLEMEN,—I am happy to inform you, that through 
the divine blessing upon the ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food,’ I 
am much better, although I have taken it only four or five 
| days. I can safely say, that it has had a better effect upon 
| the stomach and bowels than all the medicine I have taken 
| for the last four months. I have had the advice and attend- 
ance of one Physician and four Surgeons, but none of them 
| have been able to do so much for me as has been done in so 
short a time by the ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food.’ 

**RoBpert WoopBINE.”” 


“ Dear Sir, 
‘*T have much 
derived considerable 
Arabica. 


se 


it 





** Messrs. Du Barry and Co.’’ 

Agents in London: Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent- 
| street; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 181 and 182, Piccadilly. 
Discovered, grown, and imported by DU BARRY andCo, 
| 75, New Bond-street, London. 

In canisters of 4]b. at 11s., 10lb. at 22s.; super refined 
quality, 4lb. 22s., and 8lb, 33s. suitably packed for all 
climates. 

Eight and ten pound canisters forwarded by them, on 
receipt of Post-Oifice order, carriage free to any Town or 
Railroad Station connected by rail with London, and to 
any Port in Scotland or Ireland connected with London 
by steam or sailing vessels. 

*,* Tue Trapve SupPLIED. 

A Popular Treatise on “ Indigestion and Constipation,’’ 
entitled ‘‘ The Natural’ Regenerator of the Digestive Organs 
without Medicine,’”’ by Du Barry and Co. forwarded by them, 
post free, on receipt of letter-stamps for 8d. People’s Copy ; 
or 2s. Court Copy. 





DR. CULVERWELL ON EATING, DRINKING, 
SLEEPING, AIR, REST, EXERCISE, AND OCCU. 
PATION, 

Addressed chiefly to Young People. 
New Edition, with Additions, price 18. ; by post, 1s. 6d. 
HAT to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID. 
Medical Table Talk. 

On the errors and extravagances of human life, such as intem- 

perate feeding and drinking, snuffing, smoking, precocious 

and overstrained indulgence, mental and bodily excesses, late 
hours, and morbid excitement, and other outrages exhaustive 
to the animal economy ; also, per contra, the value of careful 
living, fresh air, early rising and out-door exercise, salutary 
occupation, and good mental government; whereby the 
most shattered constitution may be restored to health, and 
life preserved to the latest period allotted to man. 

By R, J, CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. L.A.C, &e. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Mann, 33, Cornhill; and the Author, 10, Argyll- 
place, Regent-street. 
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